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Foreword 


In an attempt to relate education to national development, a frame¬ 
work for curriculum was prepared. On the basis of this framework 
syllabi have been developed for the various subjects in school. Two 
syllabi in English, one Core and the other Elective, have been pre¬ 
pared for the higher secondary school, i. e. Classes XI and XII, The 
syllabi assume that the learner has undergone a 5 or d-year English 
course at the secondary school based on a syllabus of 2,000 to 2,500 
words and about 200 structural items. The Core syllabus aims at 
developing in the learner higher order language abilities whereas the 
thrust of the Elective syllabQ’s1s oa.developing in the learner sensiti¬ 
vity to the imaginative ah'd creative-uses oflanguage, The present 
b ook is designed to provide practice in eyallililive and c^tical reading 
of the text and to train the student to respond to those features of 
language use through which artistic expression is.achieyed. 

I gratefully acknowledge'Onr-iadebledness-to. Trpf. M, L. Tickoo 
and his colleagues in the Department of MateiiiflS'Production, Central 
Institute of English and Foreign Languages, Hyderabad, to Shri 
Harish Pant of the British Council, and to Km. S. K. Ram and her 
colleagues in the Department of Education in Social Sciences and 
Humanities for preparing this book. 

It is hoped that the book would meet the academic needs of 
Class XII students. Wc would sincerely welcome the comments and 
suggestions of students and teachers in the light of which we would 
like to improve the next edition of the book, 


Shib K. Mitra, 
Director 
National Council of 
Educational Research and Training 


New Delhi 
28 February 1978 




Preface 


Two types of training should contribute to mature reading at the 
intermediate stage—training through a wide-ranging exposure to a 
variety of styles and registers, and training in the skills that charac¬ 
terise a good reader. This book is an attempt to] provide both for 
the fourth semester students of the -|-2 course. 

The first part of the commitment called for different types of 
reading material at an appropriate level of difficulty and challenge. 
The thrust of the book is on pieces which have a pronounced literary 
bias. The book contains passages which bring in a variety of themes 
in the fields of fact and fiction, description and reflection, travel 
and biography. Together they not only include different genres of 
writing, they also present good samples of English, American and 
Indo-Anglian literature. 

To work towards the second part of the commitment the editors ; 
have placed reading comprehension first, anti have prepared sets of 
exercises to assist the growth of those skills that comprise reading for 
thought-getting and critical understanding. At the end of each lesson 
there are a series of comprehension questions which, as well as help¬ 
ing the reader to go over the essentials of the reading passage, include 
questions that call for critical comprehension (as a fi rst step to 
literary interpretation), inference and evaluation. In most cases the 
discerning teacher may see the need to supplement these questions— 
to add to them or to adapt them to his class. But even where this 
supplementation is not available, the questions should serve as effec¬ 
tive instruments to subserve the main aim. 

The second type of exercise—Composition—emanates from the 
text and lists writing tasks which are primarily imaginative in nature 
and involve analysing, interpreting, reviewing and commenting on 
the text. In many cases the teacher may also find it helpful to 
organise group discussions of the themes set for composition or to 
recommend extra reading for putting together additional usable 
materials. 

The lessons are both preceded and followed by notes, the two 
notes serving two separate aims. The introductory note is meant to 
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provide brief biographical details and, as far as possible, to give 
focus to the reader’s first reading of the passage. The notes that 
follow are aids to understanding; they explain allusions and 
unfamiliar terms but leave to the learner the larger task of looking 
up the dictionary for appropriate meanings and usages of most 
other words. 

In preparing this anthology the editors have received encourage¬ 
ment from experts working in different parts of the country and we 
are grateful to them. We are also grateful to our colleagues in the 
Department of Materials Production, Central Institute of English 
and Foreign Languages, Hyderabad, and the Department of Educa¬ 
tion in Social Sciences and Humanities, National Council of Educa¬ 
tional Research and Training, who have given us a lot of useful 
assistance, 


M. L. Tickoo 
H. Pant 
S. K. Ram 
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1. The Canterville Ghost 


Oscar Wilde 


Do you believe in ghosts? Do ghost stories terrify you ? Do all 
such stories have to terrify ? Here is a delightful story about a 
ghost, a story which only Oscar Wilde could write. In this one 
traditional notions of ghosts are reversed—ghosts flee from 
human beingsl—and humour replaces terror. 


1 When Mr Hiram B. Otis, the American minister, bought Can- 
terville Chase, every one told him he was doing a very foolish 
thing, as there was no doubt at all that the place was haunted. 
Indeed, Lord Canterville himself, who was a man of the most 
punctilious honour, had felt it his duty to mention the fact to 
Mr Otis, when they came to discuss terms. 

2 ‘We have not cared to live in the place ourselves,’ said 
Lord Canterville, ‘since my grand-aunt, the Dowager Duchess 
of Bolton, was frightened into a lit, from which she never really 
recovered, by two skeleton hands being placed on her shoul- 
ders as she was dressing for dinner, and I feel bound to tell 
you, Mr Otis, that the ghost has been seen by several living 
members of my family, as well as by the rector of the parish, 
the Rev. Augustus Dampier, who is a fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge. After the unfortunate accident to the 
Duchess, none of our younger servaJits would stay with us, 
and Lady Canterville often got very little sleep at night, in 
consequence of the mysterious noises that came from the 
corridor and the library.’ 
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3 Standing on the steps to receive them was an old woman, 
neatly dressed in black silk, with a white cap and apron. 
This was Mrs Umney, the housekeeper, whom Mrs Otis, at 
Lady Canterville’s earnest request, had consented to keep on 
in her former position. She made them each a low courtesy 
as they alighted, and said in a quaint, old-fashioned manner, 
‘I bid you welcome to Canterville Chase.’ Following her, 
they passed through the fine Tudor hall into the library, a 
long, low room, panelled in black oak, at the end of which 
was a large stained-glass window. Here they found tea laid 
out for them, and, after taking off their wraps, they sat down 
and began to look round, while Mrs Umney waited on them. 

4 Suddenly Mrs Otis caught sight of a dull red stain on 
the floor just by the fireplace and, quite unconscious of what 
it really signified, said to Mrs Umney, T am afraid some¬ 
thing has been spilt there.’ 

5 ‘Yes, madam,’ replied the old housekeeper in alow voice, 
‘blood has been spilt on that spot.’ 

■6 ‘How horrid,’ cried Mrs Otis, ‘1 don’t at all care for 
blood-stains in a sitting-room. It must be removed at once.’ 

7 The old woman smiled, and answered in the same low, 
mysterious voice, ‘It is the blood of Lady Eleanore de Canter¬ 
ville, who was murdered on that very spot by her own husband, 
Sir Simon de Canterville, in 1875. Sir Simon survived her 
nine years, and disappeared suddenly under very mysterious 
circumstances. His body has never been discovered, but his 
guilty spirit still haunts the Chase. The blood-stain has been 
much admired by tourists and others, and cannot be 
removed.’ 

S ‘That is all nonsense,’ cried Washington Otis, ‘Pinkerton’s 
Champion Stain Remover and Paragon Detergent will clean it 
up in no time,’ and before the terrified housekeeper could 
interfere he had fallen upon his knees, and was rapidly 
scouring the floor with a small stick of what looked like a 
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black cosmetic. In a few moments no trace of the blood-stain 
could be seen. 

9 ‘I knew Pinkerton would do it,’ he exclaimed triumphantly, 
as he looked round at his admiring family; but no sooner 
had he said these words than a terrible flash of lightning lit 
up the sombre room, a fearful peal of thunder made them all 
start to their feet, and Mrs Umney fainted. 

10 ‘What a monstrous climate!’ said the American Minister 
calmly, as he lit a long cheroot. ‘I guess the old country is so 
overpopulated that they have not enough decent weather for 
everybody. I have always been of opinion that emigration is 
the only thing for England.’ 

11 ‘My dear Hiram,’ cried Mrs Otis, ‘what can we do with 
a woman who faints?’ 

12 ‘Charge it to her like breakages,’ answered the Minister; 
‘she won’t faint after that’; and in a few moments Mrs 
Umney certainly came to. There was no doubt, however, 
that she was extremely upset, and she sternly warned Mr 
Otis to beware of some trouble coming to the house. 

♦ % 

13 The day had been warm and sunny; and, in the cool of 
the evening, the whole family went out for a drive. They did 
not return home till nine o’clock, when they had a light 
supper. The conversation in no way turned upon ghosts, so 
there was not even those primary conditions of receptive 
expectation which so often precede the presentation of psychi¬ 
cal phenomena. The subjects discussed, as I have since learned 
from Mr Otis, were merely such as form the ordinary conver¬ 
sation of cultured Americans of the better class, such as the 
immense superiority of Miss Fanny Davenport over Sarah 
Bernhardt as an actress; the difficulty of obtaining green 
corn, buckwheat cakes, and hominy, even in the best English 
houses; the importance of Boston in the development of the 
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world-soil]; the advantages of the baggage check system in 
railway travelling; and the sweetness of the New York accent 
as compared to the London drawl. No mention at all was 
made of the supernatural, nor was Sir Simon de Canterville 
alluded to in any way. At eleven o’clock (he family retired 
and by half-past all the lights were out. Some time after, Mr 
Otis was awakened by a curious noise in the corridor, outside 
his room. It sounded like the clank of metal, and seemed to 
be coining nearer every moment. He got up at once, struck a 
match, and looked at the time. It was exactly one o’clock. 
He was quite calm, and felt his pulse, which was not at all 
feverish. The strange noise still continued, and with it he 
heard distinctly the sound of footsteps. He put on his slippers, 
took a small oblong phial out of his dressing-case, and opened 
the door. Right in front of him he saw, in the wan moonlight, 
an old man of terrible aspect. His eyes were as red as burning 
coals; long grey hair fell over his shoulders in matted coils; 
his garments, which were of antique cut, were soiled and 
ragged, and from his wrists and ankles hung heavy manacles 
and rusty gyves. 

14 ‘My dear sir,’ said Mr Otis, ‘I really must insist on your 
oiling those chains, and have brought you for that purpose a 
small bottle of the Tammany Rising Sun Lubricator. It is 
said to be completely efficacious upon one application, and 
there are several testimonials to that effect on the wrapper 
from some of your most eminent native divines. I shall leave 
it here for you by the bedroom candles, and will be happy to 
supply you with more should you require it.’ With these 
words the United States Minister laid the bottle down on a 
marble table, and, closing his door, retired to rest. 

15 For a moment the Canterville ghost stood quite motion¬ 
less in natural indignation; then, dashing the bottle violently 
upon the polished floor, he fled down the corridor, uttering 
hollow groans, and emitting a ghastly green light. Just, 
however, as he reached the top of the great oak staircase, a 
door was flung open, two little white-robed figures appeared, 
and a large pillow whizzed past his head 1 There was evidently 
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no time to be lost, so, hastily adopting the Fourth Dimension 
of Space as a means of escape, he vanished through the wain¬ 
scoting, and the house became quite quiet. 

16 On reaching a small secret chamber in the left wing, he 
leaned up against a moonbeam to recover his breath, and 
began to try and realise his position. Never, in a brilliant 
and uninterrupted career of three hundred years, had he been 
so grossly insulted. He thought of the Dowager Duchess, 
whom he had frightened into a lit as she stood before the 
glass in her lace and diamonds; of the four housemaids, who 
had gone off into hysterics when he merely grinned at them 
through the curtains of one of the spare bedrooms. 

»}« ♦ Jfs 

17 The next morning when the Otis family met at breakfast, 
they discussed the ghost at some length. The United States 
Minister was naturally a little annoyed to find that his present 
had not been accepted. ‘I have no wish,’ he said, ‘to do the 
ghost any personal injury, and I must say that, considering 
the length of time he has been in the house, I don’t think it 
is at all polite to throw pillows at him’— a very just remark, 
at which, I am sorry to say, the twins burst into shouts of 
laughter, ‘Upon the other hand,’he continued, ‘if he really 
declines to use the Rising Sun Lubricator, we shall have to 
take his chains from him. It would be quite impossible to 
sleep, with such a noise going on outside the bedrooms.’ 

18 For the rest of the week, however, they were undisturbed, 
the only thing that excited any attention being the continual 
renewal of the blood-stain on the library floor. This certainly 
was very strange as the library door was always locked at night 
by Mr Otis, and the windows kept closely barred. The cham¬ 
eleon-like colour, also, of the stain excited a good deal of com¬ 
ment. Some mornings it was a dull (almost Indian) red, then 
it would be vermilion, then a rich purple, and once when 
they came down for family prayers, according to the simple 
rites of the Free American Reformed Episcopalian Church, 
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they found it a bright emerald-grceii. These kaleidoscopic 
changes naturally amused the party very much, and bets on 
the subjects were freely made every evening. The only person 
who did not enter into the joke was little Virginia, who, for 
some unexplained reason, was always a good deal distressed 
at the sight of the blood-stain, and very nearly cried the 
morning it was emerald-green. 

19 The second appearance of the ghost was on Sunday 
night. Shortly after they had gone to bed they were sud¬ 
denly alarmed by a fearful crash in the hall. Rushing down¬ 
stairs, they found that a large suit of old armour had become 
detached from its stand, and had tallen on the stone floor, 
while, seated in a high-backed chair, was the Canterviile 
Ghost, rubbing his knees with an expression of acute agony 
on his face. The twins, having brought their peashootens with 

, ■ them, at once discharged two pellets on him, with that accu¬ 
racy of aim which can only be attained by long and careful 
practice while the United States Minister covered him with 
his revolver, and called upon him, in accordance with Cali¬ 
fornian etiquette, to hold up his hands ! The ghost started up 
with a wild shriek of rage, and swept thru ugh them like a 
mist, extinguishing Wa.shingtoii Oti.s’s candle as he pas.sed, 
and so leaving them all in total darkne.ss. On reaching the 
top of the staircase he recovered himself, and determined to 
give his celebrated peal of demoniac laughter. This he had 
on more than one occasion found extremely useful. It was 
said to have turned Lord Raker’s Wig grey in a single night, 
and had certainly made three of Lady Canlerville’s French 
governesses give warning before Iheir month was up. Flo 
accordingly laughed his most horrible laugh, till the old vaul¬ 
ted roof rang and rang again, but hardly had the fearful 
echo died away when a door opened, and Mrs Otis came out 
in a light blue dressing-gown. ‘I am afraid you are far from 
well,’ she said, ‘and have brought you a bottle of Dr Dobell’s 
tincture. If it is indigestion, you will find it a nio,st excellent 
remedy.’ The ghost glared at her in fury, and began at once 
to make preparations for turning himself into a large black 
dog, an accomplishment for which he was justly renowned, 
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and to which the family doctor always attributed the perma¬ 
nent idiocy of Lord Canterville’s uncle, the Hon. Thomas 
Horton. The sound of approaching footsteps, however, made 
him hesitate in his fell purpose, so he contented himself with 
becoming faintly phosphorescent, and vanished with a deep 
church-yard groan, just as the twins had come up to him. 

20 On reaching his room he entirely broke down, and be¬ 
came a prey to the most violent agitation. The vulgarity of 
the twins, and the gross materialism of Mrs Otis, were natu¬ 
rally extremely annoying, but what really distressed him most 
was that he had been unable to wear the suit of mail. He 
had hoped that even modern Americans would be thrilled 
by the sight of a Spectre in Armour, if for no more sen¬ 
sible reason, at least out of respect for their national poet 
Longfellow, over whose graceful and attractive poetry he 
himself had whiled away many a weary hour when the Can- 
tervilles were up in town. Besides, it was his own suit. He 
had worn it with success at the Kenilworth tournament, and 
had been highly complimented on it by no less a person than 
the Virgin Queen herself. Yet when he had put it on, he had 
been completely overpowered by the weight of the huge 
breastplate and steel casque, and had fallen heavily on the 
stone pavement, barking both his knees severely, and bruising 
the knuckles of his right hand. 
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Notes 


Tudor : (architeclurc) of the late perpendicular Gothic 
style, marked by a characteristic flaltened arch, 
shallow mouldings, and much wall panelling 

psychical : of phenomena and conditions which appear to 
be outside physical or natural laws 

hominy : biscuits made from ground maize 

gyves : (archaic) shackles, fetters 

Virgin Queen : Queen Elizabeth I of England (1533-1603) 


Comprehension 


1. What ‘foolish thing’ did Mr Otis do ? Why do you think 
Lord Canterville risked telling Mr Otis the truth about the 
Chase ? Why do you think he particularly mentioned the 
name of Rev. Augustus Dampier among those who had seen 
the Canterville Ghost ? What was the result of the ‘unfor¬ 
tunate accident’ to the Duchess of Bolton ? 

2. How did Mrs Otis react to the blood of Lady Eleanore de 
Canterville ? Why was Mrs Umiiey shocked ? Do you think 
anyone else in Mrs Umney’s time had reacted to the blood¬ 
stain in such a matter-of-fact manner ? 

3. What did the ghost do as soon as the blood-stain was remov¬ 
ed ? Blow did Mr Otis interpret the ghost’s action ? What 
did he attribute it to ? Did the family sympathise with Mrs 
Umney’s fainting ? 

4. Considering the strange happenings on the first morning, 
why did the family not discuss ghosts that night '! What was 
the nature of the subjects they discussed ? Why do you think 
Mr Otis felt his pulse (paragraph 13) ? 
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5. Look at the little speech that Mr Otis made to the ghost 
(paragraph 14). What do you think is the style of his speech ? 
Does he, for instance, speak differently from the rest of his 
family*? What would you attribute his manner of speaking to? 

6. Had the Canterville Ghost ever faced such stiff‘opposition’ 
before (paragraphs 14 and 15)? Why does Wilde use the 
phrase ‘brilliant and uninterrupted’ to describe the ghost’s 
career ? What is the author’s attitude to his ‘hero’ ? 

7. Do you agree that Mr Otis had a sense of fairness and fair 
play ? (See paragraph 17.) Why do you think so ? Had 
Pinkerton’s Champion Stain Remover successfitlly erased the 
blood-stain ? What did the continual renewal of the blood¬ 
stain excite in the family—terror, surprise or amusement ? 

■8. Do you agree that the second appearance of the ghost was 
more dramatic than the first ? There are several amusing in¬ 
cidents described in paragraph 19—which of these do you 
consider most amusing ? In the 19th century in the U.S.A. 
‘cowboys’ went round the land shooting and creating panic. 
Which phrase in this paragraph suggests this ? 

9. Do you agree that the ghost Was more scared of the Otis 
Twins than the others ? Why do you think so ? Do you 
think the twins were ‘vulgar’ and ‘materialistic’ ? Why do 
you think so ? 

10. Do you feel sorry for the Canterville Ghost’s unsuccessful 
exploits? Is such a feeling warranted in a ‘ghost’ story ? 
Is ‘The Canterville Ghost’ really a ghost story ? After read¬ 
ing the story, do you still believe that ghosts are terrifying ? 


Composition 

According to popular belief only those houses are haunted 
where someone met an untimely end. Write a composition in 
about 250 words and describe why the Canterville Ghost was im- 
happy. Then read Oscar Wilde’s full story of ‘The Canterville 
Ghost’ and see which story reads better. 



2. Autobiographies are Lies 


PREFACE 


G. B. Shaw 


George Bernard Shaw {1856-19^0) is generally regarded as the most 
significant British playwright after Shakespeare. Beginning his 
career as an unsuccessful novelist, journalist, political pamphleteer, 
music and drama critic, he soon turned to drama. Starting with 
Widowers’ Houses in 1892, Shaw produced a succession of plays all 
attracting attention to desirable social reforms and presenting his 
acute and acid comments on society. He won the Nobel Prize for 
Literature in 1925. 

Autobiographies become readable and enjoyable only when the 
writers concerned talk about what is unique in their experience. And 
that is what Shaw hopes to do in his autobiography. In the following 
passage we have a taste of Shavian wit and common sense at their 
best. You should read his Autobiography to discover whether the 
claims of the Preface are justified. 


1 All AUTOBIOGRAPHIES are lies. I do not mean unconscious,- 
unintentional lies; I mean deliberate lies. No man is bad enough 
to tell the truth about himself during his lifetime, involving, as 
it must, the truth about his family and his frieuds and col¬ 
leagues. And no man is good enough to tell the truth to posterity 
in a document which he suppresses until there is nobody left 
alive to contradict him. 
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2 People keep asking me why I do not write my own biography. 

I reply that I am not at all interesting biographically. I have 
never killed anybody. Nothing very unusual has happened to 
me. The first time I had my hands examined by a palmist he 
amazed me by telling me the history of my life, or as much of 
it as he had time for. Apparently he knew about things I had 
never told anyone. A few days later I mentioned in conversation 
with a friend (William Archer) that 1 had been dabbling in 
palmistry. He immediately put out his hand and challenged me 
to tell him anything in his life that I did not know from my 
acquaintance with him. I told him about himself exactly what 
the palmist had told me about myself. 

3 He too was amazed, just as I had been. We had believed 
our experiences to be unique, whereas they were ninetynine- 
point-nine per cent the same; and of the point-one per cent the 
palmist had said nothing. 

4 It was us if a couple of monkeys had believed their skeletons 
to be unique. To the extent of a bone or two they would have 
been right; for anatomists tell us that no two skeletons are 
exactly alike. Consequently a monkey is fully entitled to exhibit 
his unique bone or two as curiosities; but the rest of his skele¬ 
ton he must reject a.s totally uninteresting. He must keep it to 
himself on pain of boring people with it intolerably. 

5 And here comes my ciifliculty as an autobiograplier. How 
am T to pick out and describe that point-five per cent of my¬ 
self that distinguishes me from other men more or less fortunate 
than 1 7 What eartlily interest is there in a detailed account of 
how the illustrious Sniilh was born at Number Six High Street, 
and grew taller and taller until he was twenty, when the 
obscure Brown, .Tones, and Robinson, born at Number Seven, 
Eight, and Nine, went through exactly the same routine of grow¬ 
ing, feeding, excreting, dressing and undressing, lodging and 
moving 7 To justify a biography Smith must have had adven¬ 
tures. Exceptional tliingns must have happened to him. 

6 Now I have had no heroic adventures. Things have not 
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happened to me : on the contrary it is I who have happened 
to them; and all my happenings have taken the form of books 
and plays. Read them, or spectate them; and you have my 
whole story : the rest is only breakfast, lunch, dinner, sleeping, 
wakening, and washing, my routine being just the same as 
everybody’s routine. Voltaire tells you in two pages all you 
need know about Moliere’s private life. A hundred thousand 
words about it would be unbearable. 

7 Then there is the difficulty that when an adventure does 
come, somebody else is usually mixed up in it. Now your right 
to tell your own story does not include the right to tell anyone 
else’s. If you violate this right, and the other party still lives, 
you are sure to be indignantly contradicted; for no two people 
recollect the same incident in the same way; and very few people 
know what has actually happened to them, or could describe it 
artistically. And biographies must be artistic if they are to be 
readable. 

■8 The best autobiographies are confessions; but if a man is a 
deep writer all his works are confessions. One of the greatest 
men who ever attempted an autobiography was Goethe. After 
his childhood, which is the readublest part of even the worst 
autobiography, his attempts to escape from his subject are 
pitiable. He takes refuge in sketches of all the Toms, Dicks, 
and Harrys he knew in his youth, persons utterly unmcmorable, 
until the book drops from your hand and is not picked up 
again. I am one of the very few people who have read Rous¬ 
seau’s confessions through to the end, and can certify that from 
the moment when he ceases to be a rather rascally young 
adventurer, and becomes the great Rousseau, he might as well 
be anybody else for all one can grasp or remember of his 
everyday life. 

9 Of Madame de Warens when he was sixteen I have a lively 
recollection. Of Madame d’ Houdetot when he was fortyfive I 
have not tlie faintest impression, and remember only the name. 
In short, the confessions tell us next to irothing of any impor¬ 
tance about the adult Rousseau. His works tell us everything we 
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need to know. If Shakespeare’s everyday life from his birth to 
his death were to come to light, and Hamlet and Mercutio to 
be simultaneously lost, the effect would be to substitute a 
perfectly commonplace man for a very interesting one. In the 
case of Dickens so much is known about him that might have 
happened to Wickens or Pickens or Stickens that his biographers 
have obliterated him for those who do not read his books, 
and for those who do, spoilt his portrait very painfully. 

10 Therefore the autobiographical fragments which pad this 
volume do not present me from my own point of view, of which 
I am necessarily as unconscious as I am of the taste of water 
because it is always in my mouth. They tell you mostly what 
has been overlooked or misunderstood. 1 have pointed out, for 
instance, that a boy who knows the masterpieces of modern 
music is actually more highly educated than one who knows 
only the masterpieces of ancient Greek and Latin literature. 
I have illustrated the wretched lot in our society of the Down- 
start, as I call the boy-gentleman descended through younger 
sons from the plutocracy, for whom a university education is 
beyond his father’s income, leaving him by family tradition a 
gentleman without a gentleman’s means or education, and so 
only a penniless snob. I have thought it well to warn the young 
that it is as dangerous to know too much as to know too little, 
to be too good as to be too bad, and liovv Safety First lies in 
knowing and believing and doing wlitit everyone knows and 
believes and does. 

11 These things are mentioned not because 1 have been imbciir- 
ably persecuted nor as yet assassinated, but because they con¬ 
cern my whole Downstart class, and, when intelligibly stated 
and understood, may help to make it class conscious and better 
behaved. Thus, being incorrigibly didactic, I violate the biogra¬ 
phical laws 1 began this apology with by telling you little about 
myself that might not have happened to a thousand Shaws, 
and a million Smiths. Perhaps our psycho-analysts may lind in 
such dull Stull clues that have escaped me. 


12 To relieve the dullness there arc tales of my relatives 
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which must be read as ordinary fiction, the Irish Family Shaw 
having been occasionally funnier than the Swiss Family Robin¬ 
son, and perhaps not less instructive to those who are capable 
of such instruction, As to myself, my goods are all in the book¬ 
shop window and on the stage : what is communicable has 
been already communicated in a long life of which, though I 
cannot say that no day of it has been left without a written 
line, yet I have perhaps brought it as near to that Roman ideal 
as is healthily and humanly possible. 
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Notes 

Voltaire 

Moliere 

Goethe 


Rotisseau 

Madame de 

Hamit 

Mercutio 


: (1694-1778) one of the greatest eighteenth 
century French authors remembered as a 
crusader against tyranny, bigotry and 
cruelty, and noted for his wit and critical 
capacity 

: (1622-73) great French dramatist and cornic 
genius who was eventually acclaimed as one 
of the greatest of all French writers 

; (1749-1832) one of the giants of world litera¬ 
ture who as critic, journalist, painter, theatre 
manager, statesman, novelist, educationist, 
playwright, poet, scientist and philosopher 
was possibly the last European to attempt 
the many-sidedness of the great Renaissance 
personalities 

: (1712-78) philosopher and political theorist 
whose treatises and novels inspired the 
leaders of the French Revolution and 
Romanticism 

Waren : (1700-62) benevolent aristocratic lady who 
engaged the philosopher Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau in a unique relationship from 
1728 to 1742, furthering his education and 
social position as his lover and maternal 
protectress. 

: hero of Shakespeare’s tragedy Hamlet 

I character in Shakespeare’s tragedy Romeo 
and Juliet 
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Comprehension 


1. Why are all autobiographies lies ? Does this mean that a ■writer 
of autobiography has no choice but to tell a bunch ol lies ? 

2. How did Shaw come to realise that his experiences were not 
really unique ? Do you feel that he thinks higlily of palmistry ? 
Why do you feel so ? 

3. What is the analogy Shaw draws to prove that all human ex¬ 
perience is largely similar ? What should be the justification 
for an autobiography ? Does Shaw have this justification ? 
Where then does the story of his life lie ? 

4. Even if a man has had heroic adventures what difficulty does 
he have in writing about them ? What must biographies be ] if 
they are to he readable ? 

5. If the best autobiographies are confessional in nature, why is 
Goethe’s autobiography a failure ? Where should we look if 
we wish to discover the adult Rousseau ? Why docs Shaw not 
feel disappointed at the absence of any detailed information 
about Shakespeare’s private life ? 

6. What do the Shavian autobiographical fragments tell us mainly 

about ? Who is a Dowiistart ? Why do you think the label 
'Downstarf is appropriate to Shaw ? What is the likely unfor¬ 
tunate consequence if a young man ignores the maxim 'Safety 
First’ ? ^ 

7. What is the indication that Shaw is ‘incorrigibly didactic’ ? 
How does he manage to relieve the dullness in his autobio¬ 
graphy ? What is the ‘Roman ideal’ ? Has Shaw succeeded in 
realising it ? 

Composition 

Suppose you met a palmist. He is exactly the person you have 
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been wanting to meet for a longtime. Yon are eager to find out what 
yotir career, financial and matrimonial prospects are in the next 
ten years. Write a conversation between the palmist and you con¬ 
cerning these matters, bearing in mind that you are going to ask 
most of the questions. 



3. On Top of the World 


Showell Styles 


Mountains have always cast a spell on man. Man has fomer 
been fascinated by them and has always responded to their 
irresistible call. The main thrust of this article is to probe the 
spirit of )7ian that urges him to go to the mountains and to invite 
for himself all the hazards of climbing. 


1 To EXPRESS his highest sensation of well-being, his feeling of 
complete satisfaction with life, Man has no apter phrase than 
to feel on top of the world. It contains the germ of tJie reason 
why mountains are climbed. 

2 The expression of a climber’s attitude to mountains, or to 
climbing, is hardly possible in words. Many mountaineers and 
many writers of books about mountains have made the attempt 
and failed. Sir Leslie Stephen, great Alpine climber and essayist, 
implied that there was no way of explaining, to a non-climber, 
why men climbed mountains; it was a matter of personal taste. 
‘No more argument is possible than if I were to say that I 
liked eating olives, and someone asserted that I really eat them 
only out of affectation. My reply would be simply to go on 
eating olives; and I hope the reply of mountaineers will be to 
go on climbing Alps,’ This is not much help to the inquiring 
person who-^not himself hearing the voice that calls the 
mountaineer—wants to know what sort of voice it is, 
Mallory’s answer when he was asked why he wanlcd to climb 
Everest—‘Because it is there’—is no more helpful. His ques¬ 
tioner knew already that it was there ; what he wanted to know 
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was why anyone should want to do more than let it stay there. 

3 One thing at least is clear; there is no material gain in climb¬ 
ing a mountain. The thing is useless, like poetry, and danger¬ 
ous, like love-making. To some people—only a very small 
percentage of people—mountaineering appears to be as essen¬ 
tial and satisfactory as poetry or love-making are to some 
others. What, then, is the root and germ of this essentiality^ 
this satisfaction ? The stories in the brief survey of mountaineer¬ 
ing history which this book has aimed at have used, for lack of 
better terms, words like achievement, conquest, success and 
triumph; but all these have connotations removed from the real 
meaning of a mountain ascent. The climbers themselves, the 
characters in the stories, have shown themselves widely varying 
in, their apparent reasons for doing what they did. Men rarely 
do anything from a single reason, A multitude of causes, in¬ 
separable even by the most skilled of psycho-analysts, make up 
the effect of a human action; and when the central cause is 
indefinable in words it is easier to explain the action in terms of 
the others. Thus one may say (hat he climbs for physical exer¬ 
cise, another for the view Irom the lop, another because he likes 
the thrill of the thing. They will be telling the truth, but only 
part of the truth; these arc extraneous rcasojis, and the central 
reason is still unexpressed because it is as inexpressible in words 
as an orchestral ptissage from a Brahms symjffiony. Indeed, 
perhaps music will one clay convey the real nature of the 
mountaineer’s passion, though so far no great musician has 
been a great mountaineer. But even then—it would need a 
mountaineer-musician to understand the music. 

4 To the mail who thinks mountaineering and rock-climbing 
foolish and inexplicable pastimes, then, no comprehensible 
explanation of their attraction can he given. But perhaps the 
nub of the matter may be approached a little closer by recalling 
that mountaineering as a sport grew with the growing complexity 
and stress of life. It is an escapist occupation, filling an increas¬ 
ing need felt by an increasing number of people. To these it 
gives a simplification of being that i.s like a revelation, .stripping 
away the vast unnecessary load of cares and tensions forced 
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Upon them by the modern way of life. Existence is reduced to 
getting up and not falling off; there is no room for anything 
else on the great bare slabs and the clean sheer snowslopes. 
And when the thing is done, when by a man’s own skill and 
nerve he has worked out the difference between life and death, 
he experiences an uplift of the spirit that has little to do with 
conquest or triumph. Somehow he has linked himself for a 
moment only with something far greater than himself; as 
Herbert Tichy sensed on Cho Oyu, when he felt that he was a 
part of everything around him. 

5 The feeling, or something like it, comes to all who climb. It 
may be on the first ascent of a mighty peak, on a much-climbed 
British hill, or after climbing ‘Felicity. 20 feet. Very Severe.’ 
A modern xock-cUmber, dangling from a steel piton driven into 
a crack below an overhang, might deny with indignation that 
his sport produces any such mystical result; and indeed it can 
be buried beneath the mere human satisfaction of technical 
achievement. But he would be the first to maintain that there 
is something more to his rock-climbing than the pleasure of 
banging in metal pegs and hauling himself up by them. This 
‘something more’ is the indefinable reason why men climb. 

6 In Britain today there arc nearly 200 climbing clubs, and 
many who climb regularly are not members of clubs. The 
Central Council for Physical Recreation, the Outward Bound 
schools, the Boy Scouts Association and a great number of 
other organisations, both educational and industrial, are every 
year giving thousands of youngsters the chance of mountain¬ 
eering. In the United States thousands more are learning 
the craft on courses like the rock-climbing seminars held in the 
Rocky Mountain National Park. Of these thousands it may 
be only a hundred or even less that will hear the clear call of 
the great hills and become the mountaineers of the future. For 
them there is no narrowing of the mountain horizon, though 
so many summits have been attained since Whymper climbed 
the Matterhorn a hundred years ago. If the inexhaustible 
treasury of the I-Iimalaya is too far afield there Eire the great 
ranges of Greenland, with summits more than 12,000 feet high; 
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there are new ascents to be made in the mountains of Persia 
and Turkey; and in British and American hills new routes are 
being ‘put up’ every weekend on their profusion of rock- 
faces. 

7 But it does not take a first ascent to put you on top of the 
world. The few who get the chance of attempting the inacces¬ 
sible’ Changabaiig above the Rishi Gorge, or mighty Himalayan 
peaks still virgin like Taweche and Balakun, will not be specially 
privileged in this respect, You may climb the Matterhorn 
or Snowdon a score of times and lind it a different mountain 
on each occasion, and your own first ascent of any peak is-for 
yoii-the climb into the unknown, though thousands have made 
it before you. For mountains are both changeless and ever 
changing, Symbols of eternity, they yet (like men) suffer the 
black storms and the scars of time; and their heads, too, turn 
white with winter. But beneath the sparkle of the new snow 
and the drifting clouds they arc always the same, holding stead¬ 
fastly in their sanctuaries that same undying flame which Man 
finds within himself, when he climbs lo their summits. 
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Comprehension 


Para 1 


1. What does the phrase ‘feel on top of the world’ mean ? 

2. What, according to the writer, is the essential reason for 
people to climb mountains ? 


3. The following phrases appear to have come into English 
language from the specialist fields mentioned against them : 


cut a sorry figure 
make both ends meet 
a lien-pecked husband 
square pegs in round holes 
allow someone greater latitude 


—skating 
—banking 
—poultry 
—geometry 
—geography 


What does the phrase ‘feel on top of the world’ come from ? 


Para 2 

1. One of the reasons why people climb mountains is that it is 
a matter of personal taste. 

(a) Which climber held this view ? 

(b) Did he say it in so many words or do we gather this from 
his writing ? 


2. Can reasons be ascribed to personal tastes ? 

3. If the writer liked eating apples and if someone said he was 
not eating apples because he liked them but only out of 
affectation, what would the writer’s reply be ? 

4. If a climber climbed mountains because of personal liking and 
was told he did it for a difi’ereiit reason, what should his res¬ 
ponse be ? ' 
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5. This para gives two reasons why people climb mountains. One 
of the reasons is‘because of personal taste or liking.’ What 
is the other one ? 

6. Why is Mallory’s answer ‘I want to climb Everest because it 
is there’ not helpful to the questioner ? 

Fara 3 

1. Fill in the blanks in the following to express the writer’s 
idea : 

To-people poetry and love-making appear to be- 

and, while to—'-they appear to be-and'-. 

2. Now write a similar sentence substituting ‘poetry and love- 
making’ with ‘climbing mountains.’ Make necessary changes 
in the verb and the pronoun. 

3. The words achievement, success, conquest and triumph are 
used in connection with a mountain ascent. Why do they 
have connotations removed from the real meaning of a moun¬ 
tain ascent ? Read the first sentence of Para 3. Does this 
give you any clue ? 

4. What are the extraneous reasons which some climbers give 
for climbing mountains ? 

5. These reasons are only part of the truth. Why don’t the 
climbers give the central cause ? (Read middle of the para 
from ‘Men rarely do ... in terms of the other,’ understand it 
and use the ideas to answer the question. Don’t copy out the 
sentences.) 

6. The writer compares ‘central reason’ with ‘Brahms sym¬ 
phony.’ What is ‘orchestral passage’ compared with ? 

7. What is common to ‘Brahms .symphony’ and ‘central reason’ ? 
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8. Even if it was possible to convey the real nature of the moun¬ 
taineer’s passion through music, why would it need a moun¬ 
taineer-musician to understand the music ? 

9. Is this article written independently or does it form part of a 
book ? What evidence can you find in the para in support of 
your answer? 

Para 4 

1. On which people’s ears will an adequate explanation of the 
attraction of mountaineering and rock-climbing fall flat ? 

2. Why does the writer call mountaineering and rock-climbing an 
escapist occupation ? 

3. ‘Existence is reduced to getting up and not falling off.’ Whose 
existence ? How ? 

4. When a climber has finally succeeded in climbing on to the 
top what is the dominant feeling he has ? Why has ‘uplift of 
the spirit’ nothing to do with ‘conquest or triumph’ 7 
(Hint: ‘conquest and triumph’ associated with pride. Can 
you now see why achievement, conquest, success and triumph 
have connotations removed from the real meaning of a moun¬ 
tain ascent ? —Para 3.) 

5. ‘Uplift of the spirit’ is exemplified in the last sentence of the 
para. Read it and write in your own words how a climber 
feels after the ascent of the mountain is over. 

Para 5 

1, What is the‘mystical result’the writer is referring to in this 
para ? 

2, What does ‘it’ stand for in the clause ‘... and indeed it can be 
buried ... technical achievement’ ? 
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3. Bring out the difference between the following : 

(a) and their heads, too, turn white with winter. 

(b) and their heads, too, turn white in winter. 

4. What is common to both man and mountains ? 

5. What doe.s the ‘undying flame’ do (a) in the case of man 
(b) in the case of mountains ? 


Composition 

A. The first five paragraphs of this passage mainly concentrate on 
finding out reasons why men climb mountains. Here they are 
para-wise in note-form : 

Ruaxons for climbing mountains 

1. Sensation of well-being—feeling of complete satisfaction 
with life 

2. difficult to describe in words 

fa) a matter of personal taste 
(b) the call of the mountains 

3. Reasons given by climbers 

(a) essential & satisfactory to some like poetry & love- 
making 

(b) climbers’ reasons 

extraneous : (i) physical exercise ; (ii) view from top ; 

(iii) thrill of the thing 
central : inexpressible 

4. escape from complexity and stress of life 

(a) strip away the vast load of cares and tensions 

(b) existence reduced to getting up and not falling-off 

(c) realisation of difference between life and death 
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(d) experience of an uplift of the spirit 

(e) awareness of being a part of everything around. 

5. the indefinable reason:‘something rnore’ than the pleasure 
of banging in metal pegs and hauling oneself up by them. 

With the help of these points write out a neat composition 
of about 250 words on ‘Why people climb.’ 

B. In not more than five sentences justify the title ‘On Top of the 
World.’ 



4. Leopards in the Lavatory 


Gerald Durrell 


Gerald Durrell (1925-) was bom in India and was educated 
privately in France, Italy, Switzerland and Greece. For a year 
(1945-46) he was a student-keeper at a zoo. Read this fascinat¬ 
ing account of a lover of animals who seems to he sensitive to 
the moods of wild animals and knows the knack of handling them. 


I I HAD questioned all the hunters carefully as to the possibility 
of getting some of these beautiful cats which are becoming 
increasingly rare throughout their range, owing to the fact that 
they are shot for their skins. All the hunters shook their heads 
and said that leopards were ‘hard too much’ to catch, I began 
to think that we weren’t going to get any, when one day a very 
battered Land-Rover appeared winding its way up the road 
towards us, When it stopped, a lanky young American with 
curly hair got out and introduced himself as Joe Sharp. He 
said he worked with the Peace Corp.s in Kenema, and he had 
heard we were animal collecting. Would we, by any chance, be 
interested in a pair of leopards 

‘I’d say w'e would 1 WhyDo you know where there are 
some T 

‘Well’ he answered, laconically, 'I’ve got a pair myself. I 
got them off a hunter and hand-reared them. They’re about six 
months old ... 1 thought you might be interested in them.’ 

‘1 certainly am,’ I said eagerly. ‘Where are they ?' 

‘They’re here,’ he said, gesturing towards the back of his 
Land-Rover. 
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2 He walked round to the back of it and opened the door, and 
out jumped two of the most beautiful leopards I’ve ever seen. 
They were each about the size of a large labrador retriever, 
beautifully marked, with sturdy legs, and their skins 
shone in the sunlight as they wound themselves round ,loe 
Sharp’s legs, purring loudly. They were each wearing a collar 
and to these Joe attached two leads. We led them round to the 
front of the house, tied them on the veranda and sat gloating 
over them. 

‘They’re called Gerda and Lokai,’ said Joe stretching him¬ 
self out in a chair and accepting the beer that I offered him, 

‘I think they must be brother and sister because they were 
brought in by the same hunter at the same time, and they were 
both approximately the same size, although you’ll see Gerda's 
a little more slender than Lokai.’ 

Lokai had put his paws on tire table and was sniffing at 
ray beer suspiciously. He then peered earnestly into my face 
and gave ray hand a quick lick with his rasplike tongue. 

‘Well, they’re yours if you want them,’ said Joe. ‘I don’t 
want to part with them really—I’ve got very fond of them—but 
Tm going back to America shortly and it would be impossible 
to take them back there.’ 

3 ‘We certainly will have them,’ I said. ‘I think they are the most 
handsomely marked leopards I’ve ever seen. Arc they completely 
trustworthy at the moment ?’ 

I said this because, at that precise juncture, Lokai had got 
down from the table and wrapped his paws affectionately 
round my leg. I could feel his claws digging into my skin, 

‘Well,’ said Joe, ‘now there’s a point. They’re OK with me, 
and they’re OK with some of the other guys down in the Peace 
Corps, But there are one or two they’ve taken a dislike to, and 
then they get a bit funny. Lokai likes to jump on you from the 
top of a door, for example, and if he hits you at the wrong 
angle he’s quite a weight.’ 

‘If he hits you at the wrong angle I should think he could 
break your neck,’ I said, disentangling Lokai’s paws from my leg 
with difficulty. 

‘Oh, I think they’il settle down all right,’ said Joe. ‘They’re 
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very nice-tempered, really.’ 

‘Where,' inquired Long .John, putting his finger on the 
crux of the whole problem, ‘where arc we going to keep them ?’ 

The thought hadn’t occurred to me. It was the carpenter’s 
day oil', and in any case we hadn’t got a crate big enough to 
take them. One would have to he specially built, whicli meant a 
trip into Kcnema to get sufficient planks to do it. All this would 
take time, and BBC were arriving the following day. I thought 
about the problem for a moment, and then I remembered that 
just between our house and the little house farther down the 
hill that the camera crew were going to occupy, there was a 
small hut, measuring some six foot by ten and about nine foot 
high, which 1 presume at one time had been used as a sort of 
stair lavatory. If that was cleared out, I thought, the leopards 
would be quite happy in there until we could get a proper cage 
made for them. Wc went down immediately to inspect the hut 
and found that it was perfectly adequate for the leopards, 
except that there was a gap between the roof and the top of the 
wall of about eight inches. But .Toe assured me that they 
wouldn’t be able to get out of that. 

4 So wc took Gcrda and Lokai down to their new tiuarters, after 
they had been cleaned out, and gave them a large plateful each 
of their favourite tinned dog food which .Toe had been rearing 
them on. Then wc left them to their own devices and went 
back to have another beer. That evening, after .loe had left us, 
Long John and 1, in some trepidation, carried down the 
leopards’ evening meal. As soon as they heard us approaching 
they set up such a series of yowls and purrs and scratchings 
at the door that Long .John and I looked at each other in alarm. 

‘I think,’ I said, ‘I think we ought to be armed for this 
operation.’ 

So we cut ourselves two stout sticks just in case. 

‘Now,’ I said, ‘I think if we open the door cautiously and 
pu.sh one bowl of food in, that will keep their attention occupied 
and we can get the other bowl in and the dirty bowls out.’ 

‘Yes ...’ said Long John, doubtfully. 

We opened the door slowly and cautiously, and imme¬ 
diately the leopards flung themselves at it, snarling with 
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satisfaction at the smell of the food. We pushed the plate in 
hastily, and it skidded across the floor into the far corner, the 
two leopards chasing madly after it. Then we slipped in, got the 
dirty plates out, put the second plate of food on the lloor, and 
made a hasty retreat, slamming and bolting the door behind us. 

‘Whew !’ said Long John. ‘They are going to be a bit of a 
handful, aren’t they ? The sooner \vc can get them into a cage 
the better,’ 

‘We’ll have to get cracking first thhig tomorrow,’ I said. 
‘If you go into Kcnenm and get planks, I’ll persuade the 
carpenter to do some overtime. He should have the cage ready 
by tomorrow evening, 1 should think. It’s quite a simple con¬ 
struction, anyway.’ 

5 ‘Right,’ .said Long John. ‘But I don’t fancy feeding them 
in the morning. I might not be alive to get to Kcnema.’ 

‘Well, there’s nobody else who can do it, so wc’li just jolly well 
have to.’ 

‘Ah, well,’ said Long John. ‘I siippo,sc it is what would be 
classified as a hero’s death.’ 

And on this sombre thought we went to bed. 

The following morning, by the same rather complicated 
process, we fed the leopards and then when they had linislicd, 
cautiously opcired the door attd peered at them. They were 
lying there licking their lips and purring with gentle satisfaction. 
It seemed as though the food had had a soothing effect upon them. 
As we had to get on intimate terms with them in any case, I 
thought this was as good a time as any. So Long John and I 
locked ourselves in the lavatory witli the two leopards and 
talked to them and stroked them. Gcrda seemed to show an 
immediate preference for Long John, and Lokai for me. That is, 
if you can call putting his two fat paws on my knee and then 
stretching himself and yawning and digging all his claws into 
my knee-cap, a sign of affection. After half an hour of this we 
put some fairly lengthy ropes through their collars and took 
them out for a little walk. They behaved very sedately and 
really looked magnificent in the sun. When the time came to take 
them back, however, we had a bit of a stiaigglc, but fortunately, 
with the aid of another plate of food, it ended without any 
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bloodshed. 

Long John set off to get the wood in Kenema, and some 
other supplies we needed, while I finished cleaning and feeding 
the animals and awaited the arrival of the BBC team. They 
arrived simultaneously with Long John, for they had met up in 
Kenema. Long John had obviously lilled them full of stories of 
what a ghastly place we were living in, for when their Land- 
Rover drew up and Chris got out of it he was wearing an 
expression of disbelief on his face. 

‘Lucky devil ! I see you’ve fallen on your feet again,’ he 
said, grinning, as he came towards me. 

‘Well, it's not bad. It's a modest little place,’ I said, ‘but it’s 
got all modern conveniences and that sort of thing. And after 
all, there’s plenty of jungle at the back there that we can lilm in.’ 

‘Lucky devil !' he repeated. 

4 Chris is a man of about medium lieight, with a very prominent 
nose, the end of which looks as though, at some time or other, 
it had been chopped off. He has heavy-lidded, green eyes, which 
he tends to hood like a hawk when he is thinking, and in mo¬ 
ments of crisis he retreats behind his nose like a camel. He intro¬ 
duced me to the other two members of the team. There was 
IToward, who was short and stocky with dark curly hair, and 
enormous horji-rimmed spectacles which made him look like a 
benevolent owl, and Ewart, the cameraman, who was tall, blond 
and rather Scandinavian looking. We all sat down and I asked 
Sadu to bring us some beer. 

‘How did you find this place ?' a.sked Chris. 

‘Pure chance,’ I said. 'The whole place is deserted; it’s 
like a sort of village Marie Celeste. But we’ve got all the neces¬ 
sities of life. Bathrooms in both the houses—which work, and the 
lavatories work, too, which is even more important. And we’ve 
got a fridge so we can have cold drinks and keep food. And 
we’ve also got electricity, which would be rather useful, I 
thought, for charging the batteries for the cameras and so forth. 
Also, just down the end of the road there, tlierc’s a swimming- 
pool, if you boys are feeling energetic.’ 

■‘Good God,’ said Chils. ‘It’s incredible !’ 

‘It is. It’s the most fabulous base camp I’ve ever had in all 
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my days of collecting. I’ve never had such luxury.’ 

‘Well,’ said Chris, raising his glass. ‘Let’s drink to the 
chrome mines.’ 

‘They’re not called the chrome mines any more,’said Long 
John. ‘They’re called the beef mines.’ 

And from then onwards that is exactly what we called 
them. 

When we’d finished our drinks I took them down to show 
them their living quarters. As we passed the lavatory I waved 
at it in an airy fashion. 

‘By the way,’ I said, ‘don’t go and unbolt that door, will 
you'? There’re a couple of leopards in there.’ 

‘Leopards ?’ said Howard, his eyes growing wide behind 
his spectacles. ‘You mean...you mean...leopards ?’ 

‘Yes. You know, those .spotted things,’ I said. ‘We’ve got 
them locked in there until we’ve got a suitable cage ready for 
them.’ 

‘You sure they can’t get out ?’ said Howard, in trepidation. 

‘No, no, I don’t think so for a moment,’ I said. ‘Anyway, 
they’re quite young and tame.’ 

7 After lunch, Ewart, Howard and Chris went down to their 
house to unpack and check the recording and photographic 
gear, to make sure that no damage had been done to it over the 
rough roads. Long John was busy giving milk feeds to all the 
baby animals, and I was writing a letter. Suddenly, there were 
shouts of, ‘Gerry! Gerry!’ and a distraught-looking Ploward 
came panting up the hillside, hi.s spectacles all misted over with 
emotion. 

‘Gerry !’ he called. ‘Come quick! Come quick! The leopards 
have got out !’ 

‘Dear God !’ I said, and leapt to my feet. 

8 Long John dropped what he was doing instantly, and amiing 
ourselves with sticks, we went down the hill after Howard’s 
palpitating figure. 

‘Where are they ?’ I inquired. 

‘Well, they were sitting on the roof of the lavatory when I 
left. Chris and Ewart were standing guard.’ 
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‘God save us,’ I said. ‘If they get into this forest, we'll never 
catch them again.’ 

When we got down there we found Chris and Ewart, armed 
with sticks and looking extremely apprehensive, standing at 
a discreet distance from the lavatory, on the top of which was 
perched Gerda, snarling in a gentle sort of way to herself. But 
there was no sign of Lokai. 

‘Where’s Lokai gone ?’ I asked. 

‘He jumped down a minute ago. I couldn’t stop him,’ said 
Chris apologetically. ‘He’s gone off in that direction.’ 

He pointed down the hill towards the swimming-pool. 

‘John,’ I said, ‘you handle Gerda. She likes you better than 
me. But for God’s sake don’t do anything silly. See if you 
can get her down ... or get up to her and get a rope through her 
collar. Chris, you come with me and we’ll look for Lokai.’ 

9 Chris and I went down the hill and searched and searched, but 
I really thought that Lokai had turned off into the thick forest 
that lay behind us and that we would never see him again. Then, 
suddenly, we spotted him lying placidly under a small orange 
tree. Slowly I approached him crooning sweet nothings, and he 
purred at me in a friendly sort of way. Withsomewhat tremu¬ 
lous hands I slipped the rope through his collar and tied it 
securely. Then I handed the end of the rope to Chris. 

‘Here. You wait here with him,’ I said. ‘I must go back 
and see how Long John’s getting on with Gerda.’ 

‘What do I do if he moves V called Chris plaintively to me 
as I ran back up the hill. 

‘Follow him,’ I shouted back. ‘But don’t try to stop him.’ 

10 When I got back to the lavatory, Ewart and Howard were still 
dithering in the background with their sticks, while Long John 
had found a box and had climbed up and managed to get the 
rope through Gerda’s collar. So at least we knew she was secure 
from that point of view. But for some reason she seemed in a 
bad mood, and disinclined to come down from the roof of the 
lavatory. In the end we had to get a long pole and push her 
gently towards the edge, until she had to leap to the ground; 
where she turned and snarled at Long John as though he were 
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responsible and made a vague patting motion with her paw. 
Now, although these leopard cubs were only six months old, it 
must be remembered that they were lethal animals, and a play¬ 
ful swipe from one of their paws could easily take away half 
your face. So it was with great circumspection that we urged 
Gerda to go back into the lavatory. Once we’d got her back in¬ 
side, Long John sat with her and talked to her and stroked her, 
and she seemed to calm down considerably. I then went back 
down the hillside to find Chris, looking like a forlorn stork, 
holding on to the rope from the other end of which Lokai was 
regarding him with a somewhat baleful stare. I took the rope 
away from Chris and gently pulled Lokai to his feet. 

‘Come on, Lokai,’ I said. ‘Come on...Nice food...Gerda’s 
waiting for you. Come on ... lovely lavatory. Come on...’ 

And by this means, slowly, with many pauses to smell at 
things and look around and admire the view, we managed to get 
Lokai back to the lavatory. 

In the meantime, the carpenter had been alerted and had 
brought planks which he nailed round the gap in the roof so that 
there could be no repetition of this escape. We all went back up 
to the house and had a beer to soothe our shattered nerves. 

‘I hope that sort of thing doesn’t happen every day,’ said 
Ewart. 

‘Well, not every day,’ I said. ‘On an average, about three 
or four times a week, you know. But then, after all, that’s what 
you’re out here to film, isn’t it ?’ 

‘You can’t keep them in there indefinitely,’ said Chris. ‘What 
are you going to do with them ?’ 

‘The carpenter’s in the process of building a cage for them now. 
It should be ready by tonight, and then we’ve got to get them 
into it. That’s going to be another jolly little lark.’ 

‘Good lord ! What a wonderful film sequence that’ll make,’ 
said Chris. 

‘Well, he won’t have finished the cage till after dark.’ 

‘That’s all right,’ said Ewart. ‘We can rig up the lights.’ 

‘As long as the lights don’t frighten them,’ I said. ‘If they 
start getting too nervous, I’m afraid you’ll have to stop the 
whole operation and switch them off. I’m not risking my neck 
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for the BBC.’ 

‘Yes, all right,’ said Chris. ‘I promise that.’ 

So the rest of the afternoon was spent bringing up lights while 
the carpenter put the finishing touches to the handsome cage 
he’d made for the two leopards. By the time he’d finished it was 
quite dark, and we switched on the lights experimentally. They 
were very powerful indeed and lit up the whole area with a great 
glare that I felt was not going to be the most soothing thing 
that a leopard had ever seen. Eventually, when everything was 
ready. Long .lohn and 1, armed with platefuls of dog food and 
our ropes and sticks, went down to fetch the leopards up the 
hill. First we pushed the food in and then, when they’d 
finished it, we went in and talked to them soothingly, told them 
they were going to be film stars, put the ropes through their 
collars, and led them out. Gradually we moved up the hill, let¬ 
ting them make the pace. They loved to stop and stare, and 
their ears would twitch and you could see their whiskers come 
out almost as though they were antennae. Slowly we moved on 
and came over tlie brow of the hill and into the glare of the 
searchlight. 

12 One moment Long .Tohn was with me, the next he wasn’t. He 
was off, tearing down the hillside, with Gerda dragging him 
along as though he had been a puppet. There was nothing I 
could do because I was attached firmly to Lokai, and he didn’t 
seem to have the same feelings about the searchlight as Gerda 
did. I led him slowly up and towards the cage. He’d never seen 
a cage before, so he was naturally a little suspicious. I allowed 
him to walk round and sniff it, and then I put a plate of dog 
food inside and urged him in. I got him halfway through the 
door when he suddenly decided that this was a dastardly trick I 
was playing on him and tried to back out. But luckily he had an 
ample behind and with a quick push I managed to get him in 
and slam the door. Then, when he was eating, I got the rope 
detached from his collar and out of the cage. By this time a 
panting Long John had appeared on the horizon dragging a 
reluctant Gerda with him. She was in a filthy tempei' and we 
now had the problem of trying to get one leopard in a bad tem¬ 
per into a cage containing another leopard who showed every 
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desire, having finished his food, of wanting to come out again. 
It took us some time to accomplish this, but at last we managed 
it, safely slammed the door on both of them and heaved heart¬ 
felt sighs of relief. From behind the searchlight came Chris’s 
voice. 

13 ‘That was a marvellous sequence,’ he said enthusiastically. ‘And 
it went off so smoothly. I don’t know what you were all so 
worried about.’ 

Long John and I, drenched in sweat, covered with scratches 
that had been playfully delivered by the leopards en route, 
stared at each other. 

‘What I say is,’ said Long John, with conviction, ‘blast the 
BBC.’ 

‘Motion carried,' I said. 
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Comprehension 

Unit 1 ; 1. («) Durrell was keen to get some beautiful cats. These 
cats were not domestic ones but leopards. Name 
three other members of the feline family. 

(b) What is the difference between a leopard and a 
tiger ? 

2. Leopards are shot for their skins. How are the skins 
used ? 

Unit 2 : 3. The author admired the leopards. Which word in the 
last sentence tells you that he did so ? 

Units 4. ‘Are the leopards completely trustworthy ?’What pro¬ 
voked the author to ask the American this question ? 

5. Leopards are wild animals and as such are not friendly 
towards man. What were the hazards of not keeping 
the leopards in cages ? 

Unit 4 : 6. As Durrell and Long John approached the lavatory, the 
leopards set up ‘a series of yowls and purrs.’ Why do 
you think they did that 2 Pick out what you think is 
the most correct answer. You may combine two possi¬ 
ble answers: 

(a) They could smell strangers near them. 

(i) They were very hungry. 

(c) They were very angry at being put in the lavatory. 

(d) They could smell food. 

Unit 5 : 7. (n) Long John considered the leopards to be rather 
ferocious. Which words in this paragraph indicate 
this ? 

(h) A ‘hero’ dies for a noble cause. If Long John was 
killed by the leopards, why would his death be 
described a 'hero’s death’ ? Does this highlight 
humour or irony ? 
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8. The two leopards were rather unfriendly, yet the author 
and Long John locked themselves in the lavatory with 
them. What trait of their character does it bring out ? 

Unit 6 ; 9. The author gives a pen-portrait of Chris and Howard, 
Is it factual or humorous ? Give two examples in sup¬ 
port of your answer. 

Unit 7 : 10. Howard was very upset when he saw the leopard. 

(a) What words does the writer use to eonvey this ? 

(b) Do spectacles become ‘all misted over with emo¬ 
tion’ ? 

(c) Is the author sympathetic or amused by Howard’s 
agitation ? 

Units ; 11. Durrell and Long John ran after Howard’s‘palpitating 
figure.’ Which part of the body palpitates ? Is this 
description an apt one ? If so, why ? 

Unit 9 : 12. (a) The leopards were reared by human beings. If 
Lokai had escaped into the forest, do you think he 
would have been accepted by the other leopards 
living in the forest ? 

(b) ‘With somewhat tremulous hands I slipped the rope 
through his collar..,’ Durrell loved animals. So why 
did his hands tremble when he put Lokai on the 
leash ? 

(c) Chris was asked not to stop Lokai if he decided to 
move. Why ? 

Unit 10 : 13. Chris was looking like ‘a forlorn stork.’ Storks usually 
move in pairs. Why is Chris described as a forlorn 
stork? Is it an amusing description? Why do you 
think it is so ? 

Unit 11 : 14. Putting leopards into the cages, Durrell thought, ‘is 
' going to be another jolly little lark.’ Do you think he 
was looking forward to it or was he being ironical ? 

Unit 12 : 15. Long John suddenly went ‘tearing down the hillside... 
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as though he had been a puppet.’ 

(fl) Why did Gerda drag him down the hillside ? 

(ft) Which words in the first sentence of this unit tell 
you about Cerda’s strength 

Unit 13 •. 16. ‘I don’t know svhat you were ail so worried about.’ 

(a) Did Durrell and Long .Tohn have a difficult time 
putting the leopards in the cages ? Give an example 
to prove this. 

(b) Durrell and Long Jolin’s reaction to this comment 
was ‘blast the BBC.’ Doe.s this show their anger, 
indifference, hatred or exasperation ? 


Composition 


Imagine there are two ten-year old leopards, one of whom has 
spent his life in a zoo and the other in the forest. Write a dialogue 
between them in which they discuss 

1. their food : one gets it regularly, the other gets a thrill 
from hunting 

2. their home ; no privacy in a zoo; the beauty of dense 
forests 

3. their habits : safety of the zoo; walking freely in the open; 
isolated; mixing with other animals 

4. their attitude towards man. 



5. Tolstoy’s Home 


K. P. S. Menon 


Count Leo Tolstoy (1828-1910) waa' a Russian novelist ami moral 
philosopher. He came of a rich and noble family. Towards the 
end of his life he refected the institutions of society, including 
personal property and the state itself. As a novelist few can 
approach him in the depth of his analysis of man as a .social being. 
Mark the tone of this piece which reveals K. P. S. Menon s feelings 
towards Tolstoy. 


1 Yasnaya Polyana is a pleasant spot for a picnic from Moscow. 
To us it was more than a picnic; it was a pilgrimage. Tolstoy's 
name is held in reverence throughout India, not merely because 
of his writings, but because he was one of the great formative 
influences, next only to the Gita and the Sermon on the Mount, 
on Mahatma Gandhi. I was glad to have been able to go to 
Yasnaya Polyana in the company of Gandhiji’s favourite disciple, 
Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, 

2 Tolstoy's house is situated in a lovely undulating park some 40 
hectares in extent. It is a simple unpretentious building, fully in 
keeping with his philosophy of life. It was small by Tsarist 
standards, for Tolstoy came from aristocratic stock, his firther 
having been a Count and his mother a Princess. His house is 
preserved exactly as it used to be in his lifetime. In his bedroom 
we saw pictures of his family, which consisted of thirteen 
children, five of whom died in infancy, his old cot, the crutch 
which he had to use after he had injured his leg, and the slop- 
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basin which he himself insisted on emptying and cleaning. 
Tolstoy, like Gandhiji, believed in the dignity of manual labour 
and expected the members of his family, often to their annoy¬ 
ance, to use their hands more and their servants less. His small 
bedroom was a striking contrast to his wife’s. Her’s was larger, 
more ornate and full of icons and pictures. 

3 A balcony in front of Tolstoy’s study overlooked a garden 
which he himself used to tend, and a forest where he used to 
play as a child, hunt as a nobleman and meditate as a thinker. 
From that balcony he could also see the village where he used 
to spend many hours, helping and chatting and cracking jokes 
with the villagers. On the ground floor he had set apart a room 
to receive the peasants, his wife could not bear to have them on 
the first floor, In fact, his solicitude for, and his intimacy with 
the peasants was one cause of the friction which developed 
between him and his family in later years. 

4 We were happy to be in Tolstoy’s study where he wrote some 
of his famous novels such as IVar and Peace and Anna Karenina 
and corresponded with kindred spirits, including Mahatma 
Gandhi. There we saw tlie hard-bottomed sofa on which he was 
born, a phonograph which was presented to him by Edison, a 
picture of Dickens which he had brought from England and the 
woodwork presented to him by the peasants whom he loved. 
There was also his writing-desk, on which was his scrap book, 
made up from odd bits of paper which others would have 
thrown into the wastepaper basket. Rajfcumariji said that 
Gandhiji, too, could not bear to throw away any bit of paper 
which could be used and, like Tolstoy, kept a scrap book. 
The most touching sight of all was the candle on the writing-desk 
which he blew out for the last time on the night of 10 November 
1910 when he decided to renounce his home and family and go 
out and live a simple life. That night he wrote a letter to his 
wife, explaining his decision, thanking her for the life they had 
lived together, and apologising to her for any lack of considera¬ 
tion on his part. One soul, his wife’s, remained strange to this 
man who had plumbed the depths of the human heart in his 
imperishable novels. 
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5 Around Tolstoy’s house is an extensive garden where he planted 
apple and cherry trees and grew all kinds of flowers. He loved 
gardening and in.sisted that the meinber.s of his family should 
share this pleasure which, to many of them, was mere labour. 
In one corner of the house, Bulgakov who had been his secretary 
in the last years of his life, showed us a pond where Tolstoy’s 
wife, on learning of his flight from home, attempted to drown 
herself and Bulgakov had to plunge in and save her. In another 
part of the compound we saw his stable and a small dispensary 
which his favourite daughter, Tatyana, had built for the peasants 
after her father’s ideals. In 1930, when Gandhiji passed through 
Rome on his way back to India after the Round Table Confer¬ 
ence in London, Tatyana was gracious enough to go and 
see him. 

6 The garden around Tolstoy’s home merges almost imperceptibly 
into the forest. There are some lovely oak trees here; and 
it is said that under a clump of these trees Tolstoy’s wife, 
Sofia Alexandryevna, and her small son once sought shelter 
during a thunderstorm—an incident describe! in War and 
Peace. In the heart of the forest is Tolstoy’s grave. 
It is simplicity itself. The simplest tomb 1 had visited 
so far was that of the Emperor Aurangzeb near Ellora. 
That puritan Emperor had given instructions that nothing 
more should be spent on his tomb than the price which could 
be fetched from the sale of the cloth caps which he himself had 
sewn during his lifetime. Unlike the magnificent tombs of his 
ancestors, Akbar and Shahjahan, Aurangzeb’s tomb is marked 
by a single slab of marble. Tolstoy’s grave is even simpler. It is 
just a mound of earth, covered with flovvers, under a canopy 
of white birch trees. Tolstoy himself had marked this spot for 
his grave. It is said that it was here that he and his brother, 
Nikolai, used to play as children and hunt for a magical green 
stick, the possessor of which would have the capacity of making 
all beings happy. And now this has become a magic spot, 
giving comfort and inspiration to war-weary humanity through 
that doctrine of non-violence which the man who lies here 
preached and which was adopted by one as great as himself and ■ 
used for the liberation of one-fifth of mankind, 
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7 Standing in front of Tolstoy’s grave, I thought of the strange 
last journey of this man. On 10 November 1910 Tolstoy, at the 
age of 82, suddenly decided to renounce his home and go out 
into the world, Accompanied by his daughter Alexandra and his 
doctor, he left his house in the middle of the night. The next 
day he reached the monastery of Optina and spent the night 
there, writing an article, ‘The Pains of Death.’ On the 12th he 
reached the Convent of Charmodino where his sister, Marie, 
had been staying as a nun. He told his sister that he would 
like to live in that Convent, performing the most menial 
tasks, provided that no pressure would be used on him to enter 
the church. His visit, however, could not he kept secret; and 
his sister warned him two days later that the authorities, civil 
as well as ecclesiastical, were on his track. He therefore left the 
Convent and went to Astopovo, a small railway station. There 
he caught pneumonia. The news spread like wildTire; and 
doctors came from Moscow. Priests came, too; and Father 
Kaisonoft, the Abbot of Optina, demanded admission to the 
dying man’s presence, saying that he had been instructed by the 
Holy Synob to take Tolstoy back into llie Church. The Synob, 
which had excommunicated Tolstoy a few years earlier for his un¬ 
compromising opposition to institutional religion now wanted to 
capture his soul for the Church. His daughter, however, mounted 
guard over him and prevented any priests from approaching him. 
There, in the house of the humble station-master of Astopovo, 
Tolstoy passed away at 6 a.m, on 20 November 1910. 

A few yards from his grave lies his flivourite horse which 
survived him by two years. 
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Notes 


Sermon on the Mount : Christ’s discourse on what makes a man 
blessed 

: A painting of Christ, the Virgin Mary or a 
saint. It is revered as a sacred object in the 
Eastern Church. 


(1) To the author a visit to Yasnaya Polyana was in 
the nature of a pilgrimage. How is a pilgrimage 
different from a visit ‘1 What does this word 
‘pilgrimage’ tell us about the author’s feelings 
for Tolstoy ? 

Faras 2 and 3 (2) Although Tolstoy belonged to an aristocratic 

family, he believed in social equality. Did his 
wife share his views'? What clues are there in 
Paras 2 and 3 which reveal his wife’s political 
views ‘1 

(3) Tolstoy was friendly with the villagers. Pick 
out two examples from Paragraph 3 to prove 
this. 

(4) Tolstoy received peasants in a room on the 
ground floor. Where was his wife’s room ? 
Would it have caused any annoyance to her if 
the position of the drawing-room had been 
reversed ? If so, what would have been the 
reason for her annoyance 7 Which of these 
words best describes her attitude 7 

Pompous, snobbish, cruel, intolerant 

(5) It was in his study that Tolstoy wrote letters to 


icon 


Comprehension 

Fara 1 


Fara 4 
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Pam 5 


Para 6 


General 


friends. What is implied by ‘kindred spirits’ ? 
Why is Gandhiji included in this category ? 

(6) Both Tolstoy and Gandhiji kept scrap books. 
How is a scrap book diherent from a diary ? 

(7) There was no real communication between, 
Tolstoy and his wife. Do you think Tolstoy 
knew the reason ? Pick out relevant words from 
this paragraph in support of your answer. 

(8) Aurangzeb was a puritan Emperor. What 
incident does the author quote to prove this ‘I 
Can you describe his father, Shahjahan, in 
similar terms ? If not, what adjective would 
you use to describe his taste in mausoleums ? 

(9) Tolstoy had selected a spot in the forest for his 
grave. Why did he select that particular spot ? 
The author called Tolstoy’s gi'ave a magic spot. 
Is he justified in calling it so ? Give reasons. 

(10) Tolstoy renounced his home and the author 
says he ‘went out into the world,’ Tolstoy went 
to a monastery and then to a convent. Would 
you describe this as ‘going out into the world’ ? 
If not, give reasons. 

(11) While Tolstoy lay dying his daughter ‘mounted 
guard over him.’ Why did she not allow priests 
to come near him ? What do you think was 
her attitude towards the priests ? Tolstoy 
passed away in the house of a humble Station 
Master, Do you think he would have been 
happier if he had been in the house of a 
nobleman ? Give reasons. 

(12) (a) Is this description of Tolstoy’s Home 

factual or emotive 1 

(b) Is the author’s approach to the reader 
personal or impersonal 1 
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Pick out a few words and phrases in support of your 
answer. 


Composition 


Both Lenin and Gandhiji were 

(a) political leaders 

(h) pioneers of a new philosophy 

(c) loved by the masses. 

Write a dialogue between two of their followers in which they 
try to sum up the achievements of these two great leaders. 



6. Student Mobs 


J. B. Priestley 


J. B. Priestley (John Boynton, 1894- ), novelist, dramatist and 
critic, was educated at Trinity Hall, Cambridge, 

The writer respects certain values in life. He is pained to see 
how the younger generation is busy demolishing the very edifice 
on which life stands. He may sound prejudiced but there is a 
lot of truth in what he says. Read for yourself and find out. 


1 Being a fair-ramciecl man, I begin this piece by admitting that 
I may have some slight prejudice against students. This is strong¬ 
er on the negative than on the positive side. It is not that I 
dislike students as such ; it is more that, unlike so many people 
remembering their youth, I don’t regard student antics through 
a nostalgic haze. True, 1 was a student myself once, but then 
by the time I went up to Cambridge, in the Michaelmas Term of 
1919,1 was a man, not an overgrown boy, already in ray twenty- 
sixth year and a battered old soldier. I wanted to get on with my 
life and not clown around with lads newly released from school 
and given their first cheque-books. 

2 I didn’t see then—and have never seen since—why young men 
in universities, turning themselves into mischievous and some¬ 
times dangerous mobs, should be treated indulgently, as if they 
were quite different from mobs of gartige hands, apprentice 
fitters, bus drivers. Indeed, there is a case for more severity. 
Students are not supposed to be ignorant and stupid. If they 
are, then they should be sent home and not receive higher 
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education at public expense. They are wasting not only their 
own but also other people’s time, energy and money. There 
must be countries now in which peasants are going without 
substantial meals and some decent clothes so that a lot of lads 
can spend several years in universities. Such lads should begin 
to develop a sense of responsibility. They should be the last and 
not the first to create howling destructive mobs. They should be 
reading books, not burning them. 

3 It is not the occasional Tags’ that get out of hand I am thinking 
about now ; it is the so-called ‘demonstrations’ that seem to 
make an appearance every few nights on the TV news. I do not 
care whose side they are supposed to be on, I am more and 
more depressed and revolted by these idiot processions, with 
their banners and slogans and mindless grinning faces, on their 
way to break windows, smash cars, burn furniture and books, 
terrify women and children, and reduce international law, custom 
and sensible usages to chaos. In many instances, of course, 
these ‘demonstrations’ are anything but student improvisations, 
having been organised by governments on a secret rent-a-mob 
basis. Even where governments have apologised, it is hard to 
believe that the student mobs could not have been checked and 
dispersed before any real damage was done. And this is all 
part of the darkening picture. 

4 We live in a curious age. We are offered glimpses of genuine 
world civilisation slowly emerging—the U. N. special agencies, 
organisations like Oxfam, and here and there, as I have seen 
for myself, remote enterprises, dedicated to healing or education, 
with international staffs of selfless cntliusiasts. And such glimpses 
warm the heart and brighten hope. But along with these are sights 
and sounds that suggest that the whole fabric of civilisation, the 
■work of centuries, is rapidly being torn apart. Two official policies- 
clash, and instantly embassies, consulates, centres of information 
services, are surrounded and then attacked by howling mobs of stu¬ 
dents, at once defying law, custom, usage. And that this may not 
be merely so many hot-headed lads escaping all control, that it 
may itself be part of government policy, mob antics as additional 
propaganda to deceive world opinion, makes our situation even 
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worse. It is as if we were all compelled to exist now in a sinister 
circus. No doubt governments have always been dishonest and 
hypocritical, but now it is beginning to loolfi as if power-mania 
is ready to destroy those long-accepted forms and civilities that 
make international relations possible. The time may soon come 
when ambassadors will have to move around in tanks, and 
embassies and consulates will have to be fortified or abandoned. 
And perhaps students on admittance will be given machine-guns 
and flame-throwers. 

5 There is something else, just as bad, perhaps even worse, and 
evidence of it is amply supplied to us by TV cameras and 
mikes. What we see in these student faces illuminated by 
burning cars and bonfires of books is not the glow of political 
enthusiasm but a frenzied delight in destruction. Whatever 
country or part they may be demonstrating for or against, what 
really inspires them is an urge towards violent demolition. 
They don’t know—and may never know—how to make any¬ 
thing worth having, but they need no courses on wrecking and 
destroying. If degrees were given in window-smashing, car-over¬ 
turning, furniture-firing, they would all have them with honours. 
They may still be weak in sciences and the arts, medicine and the 
law, but they already have Firsts in Hooliganism. 1 doubt if 
some of them even know which side they are shouting for, 
their minds having abandoned the intricate and tedious argu¬ 
ments of iDolitics as they joyfully contemplate the destruction of 
other people’s property. What sort of doctors and lawyers and 
chemists and teachers of languages they will make, we cannot 
tell; but there should be no shortage of recruits with degrees for 
demolition squads and wrecking crews. Soon there may appear 
on many a campus those huge iron balls with which New York 
keeps knocking itself down. At a signal from the Ministry of 
Foreign AlTairs, out they will roll, to demolish an embassy or 
two before it is time for any evening seminars. 

6 In this enthusiasm not for politics but for destruction and vio¬ 
lence, these students may be said to be taking their proper place, 
right up there in the van, giving a lead to youth everywhere. 
For we live, I repeat, in a curious age, whicli is trying hard to 
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abolish want and disease but is also abolishing, without trying, 
any regard and respect for other people’s possessions. And it is 
in the countries where lads are now most carefully and expen¬ 
sively nurtured that they proceed to knock hell out of every¬ 
thing. They may grow up under capitalism or socialism but what 
they really care about is vandalism. Now tliat tirey have 
sulficient money to take special trains to football matches, they 
will wreck them on the way back. Well-paid and full-fed youth 
has already done more damage than all the hungry millions 
■of the Bleak Age. Towns that would not risk a penny rate for 
the arts are now having to face a bigger bill every year to 
restore public property that has been idiotically or malevolently 
destroyed. A woman who had taught in junior schools for 
forty years told me that the most recent children were far and 
away the most destructive she had ever known ; they just wanted 
to smash things. It is as if creatures from other planets had 
■arrived, taking the shape of playful kids who put things on the 
lines in the hope of de-railing expresses. It was rough in the 
North when I was a boy there. .Boys came to elementary schools 
in clogs; on Saturday nights there were drunken lights, with much 
smashing of crockery, in the streets ‘back o’ t’ mill’; and when 
in ray middle teens I played football (sometimes on grounds 
made out of cinder tips) in a local league, both players and 
spectators could be very rough indeed. But I don’t recall any of 
this curiously malevolent destructiveness and this violence that 
mark our present time. If youngsters, together with their parents, 
were aggressively rough, it was because they knew no better, 
but I cannot remember any of the deeply disturbing psychopatliic 
elements that seems so common today. There might be fights 
between pugnacious equals but helpless people were not being 
half-killed merely to round off an evening’s amusement. Our 
destructiveness and violence today do not seem to come from 
any surplus of energy but from a neurotic or even psychotic 
heartlessness, a cold disregard of other persons, a hatred of life. 
And something very much like it, only of course further deve¬ 
loped and more subtle, has crept like a huge cold serpent into 
too much of our fiction and drama. There are people among 
us who don’t seem to belong to the human race. And while I 
won’t join a mob to sma.sh their windows, overturn tlieir cars, 
burn their furniture and books. I’ll be damned if I’ll admire ’em. 
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7 It is all very odd, bewildering, really rather frightening, for 
while we can just about deal with it today, what will it be like to¬ 
morrow ? No sooner do we appear to have made the world safer 
than a strange half-mad gleam comes into its eyes, The young 
arrive eager not to create but to destroy. The students never 
march to build a house but only to knock one down. Like those 
sinister pull's of steam we notice in New'Tork streets at night, 
threats of violence, puffing from some hell below, multiply even 
while we elaborate the techniques and apparatus of a world 
civilisation. And though I am familiar with all the usual ex¬ 
planations—H-bomb, no religion, bad homes and irresponsible 
parents, dead-end jobs, boring environment, and the rest—I 
remain puzzled, never entirely convinced, still wondering if there 
might not be some unknown factor, a vast X in the dark. Mean¬ 
while, I think I could take some newsreel footage showing me 
students making something instead of breaking something—or 
even just studying. 


From The Moments 
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Notes 


Michaelmas Term r a term or session (beginning soon after St 
Michael’s mass or feast which falls on 29 Sep¬ 
tember) of Oxford, Cambridge and other uni¬ 
versities 

‘rags’ : (university slang) an act of ragging ; especially 

an extensive display of noisy disorderly conduct 
carried on in defiance of authority or discipline 

Oxfam ; a charitable organisation in England collecting 

money to feed the starving children in differ¬ 
ent parts of the world 

Thematic Structure 


1. Author’s clarification of his stand ., ■■ 

' (fl) slight prejudice against _stttdfints'-’’‘'7f''j,,, 

(b) no dislike for studefi1s)§s,stibhibut'ii6U^ on student- 

days with fondness''*’’’’'^^,, d ,, ,fvr:::;b 

(e) joined Cambridge'alfthe i age of,26 after Iraving .served in the 
army for some time ' 

(d) wanted to study seriotisly and not waste ,tithe''"like students 
fresh from scho ol ■ "' 

2. Attitude towards students 

(a) young men in universities turning themselves into mischievous 
and sometimes dangerous mobs should be dealt with severely 
because 

(/) neither stupid nor ignorant like garage hands, apprentice 
fitters or bus drivers 

(ii) in many countries poor parents suffer a lot of hardship to 
give good education to their sons 

(/)) such young men should develop a sense of responsibility and 
not create howling destructive mobs 
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3. ‘Rags’ vs ‘Demonstrations’ 

(а) occasional ‘rags’ turning unruly is understandable 

(б) depression and revolt caused by so called ‘demonstrations’ 
appearing on TV news no matter which side they are supposed 
to be on ; 

(i) idiot processions—banners and slogans and grinning faces 

(ii) students: breaking windows—smashing cars—burning fur¬ 

niture and books—terrifying women and chil¬ 
dren—reducing international law, custom and 
sensible usage to chaos 

4. Governments to blame (?) 

(fl) A curious age 

(i) a genuine world civilisation slowly emerging 

1. UN special agencies 

2. organisations like Oxfam 

3. remote enterprises dedicated to healing or education 

(ii) sights and sounds suggesting that the whole fabric of civi¬ 
lisation being torn apart 

example : two official policies clash—embassies, consulates, 
centres of information instantly surrounded— 
attacked by howling mobs of students—utter 
disregard for law, custom, usage 
(h) Situation worse if mobs incited by governments 

(i) mob antics as additional propaganda to deceive world opi¬ 
nion—may be part of government policy 

(ii) power-mania in governments ready to destroy those long- 
accepted forms and civilities that make international rela¬ 
tions possible 

(iii) a time may come when 

1. ambassadors move around in tanks 

2. embassies and consulates fortified or abandoned 

3. perhaps students on admittance given machine guns 
and flame-throwers 

5. Urge towards violent demolition 

(n) students not motivated by political enthusiasm but take fren¬ 
zied delight in destruction 
{b) inspired by an urge towards demolition 
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(c) weak in studies but first in hooliganism 

(d) some of them hardly know what side they’re shouting for 

(e) society can’t hope for good doctors, lawyers, chemists, teachers 
of languages from amongst them 

(/) play in the hands of politicians 

6. Abolition of regard or respect for other people’s possessions 

(a) students’ enthusiasm not for politics but for destruction and 
violence 

(b) while some people are trying hard to abolish want and disease 
students are abolishing, without trying, any regard or respect 
for other people’s possessions 

(c) this happens specially in countries where lads most carefully 
and expensively nurtured 

(d) the form of government has no hand in shaping their character; 
what they care for is vandalism 

(c) well-paid and full-fed youth has already done more damage 
than all the hungry millions of the Dark Age 

7. Violence ‘then’ and ‘now’ 

(a) examples of rowdiness in author’s school days 

(i) boys in clogs—drunken fights on Saturday nights, smashing 
of crockery 

(ii) in his mid-teens : both players of football and spectators 
could be very rough 

(b) ‘then’ 

(i) youngsters and parents rough because knew no better 

(ii) fight between pugnacious equals 

(c) ‘now’ 

(i) malevolent destructiveness marks our present time 

(ii) deeply disturbing psychopathic elements seem so common 
today 

(lii) helpless people being half-killed for an evening’s amuse¬ 
ment 

(d) reasons for this destructiveness 

(i) destructiveness and violence not from any surplus of energy 
but from neurotic or even psychotic heartlessness 

(ii) violence in fiction and drama 

8. The unknown factor and author’s wish 
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(a) it’s rather frigliteaing to think how we’ll manage to contain 
this destructiveness and violence in the future because 

(i) no sooner we make the world safer than it begins to be¬ 
have rather madly 

(ii) the young eager to destroy rather than create 

(iii) threats of violence multiply even while we elaborate the 
techniques and apparatus of a world civilisation 

(/;) author familiar with all the usual explanations of existing vio¬ 
lence, i.e. 

(i) H-bomb 

(ii) no religion 

(iii) bad homes and irresponsible parents 

(iv) dead-end jobs 

(v) boring environment, etc. 

(e) author wonders whether there might not be some unknown 
factor responsible for this violence 
(d) author’s wish : if only some lengths of newsreel could show 
him students making something instead of breaking something 
or even just studying. 


Comprehension 


1. Factual Coinprehemioii (Read the para in the passage and 

then in the Thematic Structure before you write your answer.) 

(h) Why is the writer not in sympathy with students’ antics ? 
(Para 1) 

(b) Why should, according to the writer, students turning into 
dangerous mobs be dealt with severely ‘I (Para 2) 

(c) What are the university students shown doing on the TV 
news which the writer does not like at all ? (Para 3) 

{d) Why does the writer call the Present Age 'a Curious Age’ ? 
(Para 4) 

(e) Does the writer suspect that governments incite mobs 3 Why 
do they do so ? (Para 4) 

(/) Do you really believe that the time may soon come when 
ambassadors will have to move around in tanks, and 
embassies and consulates will have to be fortified or aban- 
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doned ? Give your reasons. (Para 4) 

(g) Wliat, according to the writer, inspires students to take to 
destructive and violent activities ‘1 Does he put forward any 
evidence or reason for his belief? (Para 5) 

(/;) Read Para 5 carefully and then decide for yourself whether 
the things mentioned therein are the writer’s 

(i) considered opinion 

(ii) belief 

(iii) observation 

(iv) inference 

(O What does the writer value most ? (Read Paras 3, 4 and 6.) 
(j) In Para 4, the writer calls the Present Age ‘a Curious Age’ 
because there are organisations and people on the one hand 
who are helping the emergence of a genuine world civilisation, 
whereas on the other hand, there are a set of people who 
are doing their utmost to tear the whole fabric of civili¬ 
sation apart. What two contradictory things does the writer 
mention in Para 6 which make iiim repeat the expression 
‘a Curious Age’ ? 

(/c) Which students, according to the writer, indulge in vandal¬ 
ism ? Which form of government promotes this trait 
among the students ? (Para 6) 

(0 ‘Violence’ existed in the writer’s school days too. Why 
does he knit his brows at the ‘violence’ in present times ? 
(Para 7) 

(m) What two things does the writer ascribe to destructiveness 
and violence amongst students ? (Para 7) 

(«) The writer does not think it will be possible for us to bring 
destructiveness and violence under control in the future. 
Why ? (Para 8) 

(o) There is something which connects the concluding para 
(Para 8) with Para 3, which in a sense can be considered 
the introductory para since it introduces the main theme of 
the passage. What is it ? 

2. Interpretive Comprehension 

(a) Elaborating on the five points given by the writer [see 8 (b) 
Thematic Structure] write a paragraph saying how these 
contribute to existing violence among young men. 
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(b) Read Thematic Structure 4 (a) (i) and write a paragraph 
showing how the UN special agencies, organisations like 
Oxfam and remote enterprises dedicated to healing or edu¬ 
cation promote world civilisation. For this you will have to 
find out what these UN agencies and enterprises are. 

(c) Write a paragraph describing a students’ demonstration you 
have seen or participated in. Use some of the ideas given in 
3 (b) (i) and 3 (b) (ii) of Thematic Structure. 

3. Evaluative Comprehension 

{ct) Is the writer’s account of ‘Student Mobs’ biased or 
balanced ? Give reasons. 

(6) Does the writer end the essay on an optimistic note or a 
pessimistic note ? Write a paragraph giving instances from 
the concluding para (Para 8) in support of your answer. 

(c) The writer regards ‘personal possessions’ to be sacred and 
denounces any attempt at damaging them. Refute the 
writer’s view by arguing that ‘personal possessions’ are evil 
and must be destroyed. 

ief) Would you call this essay ‘argumentative,’ ‘expository’ or 
‘emotive’? Give instances in support of your answer. 


Composition 


1. Read Para 2 and Thematic Structure 2. Suppose your antagonist 
puts forward these views in a debate saying that such 
students should be severely dealt with. Take your adversary’s 
points one by one and produce an argument to make them 
invalid. You can think on these lines : 

{a) Are garage hands, apprentice fitters and bus drivers really 
ignorant and stupid ? Are knowledge and intelligence the 
privilege of a university man only ? 

(h) What is good education ? Who is to judge what is good for 
students ? Does good education mean acceptance of the 
existing system ? 

{c) Why do students take to demonstrations ? Why do they 
turn violent ? 
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{d) Who is going to listen to them unless they agitate ? 
Students are human beings, not brutes. They are compelled 
to take to violence. Why ? To make their presence felt 
(perhaps), etc. etc. 

2. Write a paragraph or two criticising this essay. Bring in these 
points: 

[a] author’s prejudice 

(i) looking at the whole affair from an adult’s eyes 

(ii) fallacy of ovev-simplincation 
[h) one-sided picture 

(i) description based on observation rather than reasoning 

(ii) prompted by strong likes and dislikes—the use of 
emotive words 

(iii) a bourgeois point of view 

(iv) no serious attempt to find out why students behave in 
a manner they do. 



7. Bondage 


Manohar Malgaonkar 


Manohar Malgaonkar (born 191 i) is one of the best-known writers 
of Indo-Anglian fiction. Born in Bombay he speaks and writes 
with equal ease in Hindi, Marathi and English. After taking 
degrees in English and Sanskrit at Bombay University, he 
joined the army and rose to the rank of lieutenant colonel. He 
resigned from the army to become a full-time farmer-writer. 

‘Bondage’ is realty not a riches-to-rags story and yet it is a moving 
account of Ramsa Patil's steadfastness in the face of vicissitudes in 
his own fortunes, in a ‘world of shifting values.' All legislations 
for the uplift of the poor and the needy are welcome. But they 
serve no purpose if there is no corresponding change in attitude. 
Socialism apparently helps everybody but Ramsa Patil in his 
village. There are a number of stories about the poor and the 
exploited but here is a sympathetic, delicately woven story about 
a lesser known sphere of life. 


It Had been so for generations. The Patil family had been land¬ 
owners without being cultivators. Except for the small orchard 
that surrounded die house, all its land had been farmed out among 
a dozen or so tenants. Neither landlord nor tenant had ever felt that 
there was anything particularly reprehensible about the arrange¬ 
ment. 

Then the Government had brought in the law to abolish tenancy 
farming, All land that was cultivated by tenants was to be taken 
away from the landlords and given to the tenants. 
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The new law had made Ramsa Patil a poor man. The money 
that he was to be paid for his land barely added up to a year’s 
income from it and, in any case, it was to be paid at some future 
date which was not specified. In the ten years since he had lost 
his ancestral fields, Ramsa still had not received the money. 

Ramsa did not himself believe that the tenancy law had 
improved the lot of the tenants. Their new landlord was the state, 
which meant its numerous officials were mainly townspeople who 
could not be expected to be as sympathetic towards the villagers 
as people like himself who always had to live among them. Besides, 
many of the officials were corrupt and looked upon the ignorant 
villagers as fair game for their malpractices. His own relations 
with his tenants and indeed with the other villagers had always 
been fairly amicable and many of them had continued to bring 
their troubles to him just as they used to before the new law had 
come into force. 

At the time of the border war with China, a dozen or so had 
gathered one evening in his frontyard. ‘What’rc we going to do 
at the meeting called for tomorrow ?’ one of them asked. 

Ramsa Patil knew exactly what they had in mind, but chose 
to pretend he didn’t. ‘They’re collecting a fund for the war,’he 
said. ‘We must all go—pay whatever we can to the fund.’ 

‘Fund for the Deputy saab’s daughter’s dowry ?’ someone ques¬ 
tioned. 

There was a titter of laughter. The Deputy Collector, a man 
called Godambi, was reputed to be most corrupt official the district 
had ever seen. ‘Half the money will disappear,’ someone said 

‘Half! Huh ! Not a pice will reach the fund.’ 

For a time they talked about instances of official graft before 
Ramsa Patil eame out with the plan he had thought out. ‘It’s a 
public meeting,’ he explained. ‘There’ll be many people present. 
If, in the presence of everyone, we ask for receipts for what we pay, 
then our money will not go into anyone’s pocket.’ 

Some of them had been doubtful about the efficacy of the 
plan but had agreed to go along with it—and that was what they 
had done at the meeting. Ramsa had announced that he was 
going to contribute a hundred rupees to the fund and, when he 
was called to the platform to pay it, he had shocked the officials 
by demanding a receipt. After a little whispered consultation, one 
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of the men on tlie dais had come out with the explanation that the 
receipt books had not been received from the printers. 

‘We’ll accept temporary receipts,’ Ramsa had said within every¬ 
one’s hearing. ‘Or we’ll announce our contributions now and pay 
them when the receipt books become available.’ 

The stratagem had worked. Every rupee that was paid had been 
receipted for. But Godambi had never forgiven Ramsa Patil for 
what he often spoke of as a ‘slur’ on his character. 

Thref. years later there had been another war ; this time with 
Pakistan. But by that time Ramsa Patil had no money to give to any 
fund and had not even attended the fund-raising meeting. Later 
that same week, one of his former tenants, Ayappa, had eome to 
him to ask for a loan. 

‘But, Ayyu,’ Ramsa told him, ‘I have no money. I’m as poor 
as you,are.’ 

‘But there’s no one else I can ask for money from, Patil-baba.’ 

That too was true, but so was the fact that Patil-baba did not 
even have ten rupees in the house, Ayappa needed four hundred, 

‘They say they’ll do tlte operation free. The money is needed for 
gojiig and coming—and staying there, and for the medicines.’ 

‘Yes, you’ll need all of four hundred,’ Ramsa agreed. ‘Possibly 
more.’ 

Ayappa had cancer of the tongue and spoke with a pronounced 
slur. He had been advised by the District Medical Olheer to go to 
Vellore for an operation. Vellore was a whole day’s journey by 
train. 

Everyone in the village knew that Ayappa was a good and 
hardworking farmer, but had been dogged by bad luck. Within 
a year of becoming the owner of the field which he and his forebears 
had tilled for the Patil family, his wife had been gored by a bullock. 
The wound had gone septic and she had suffered agonies for months 
before she had died. Afterwards, many people said how her life 
might have been saved if she had been removed to a good hospital 
in time. Now it was Ayappa who had been told by the DM0 that 
he would die unless he went to the hospital at V ellore. 

Ramsa Patil, nagged by the guilt of the healthy in the presence 
of the stricken, smiled encouragingly at Ayappa’s seven-year-old son, 
Shiva, who squatted beside his father, adding the appeal of his star- 
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ing black eyes to move the heart of the village godhither. ‘And even 
if you did get the money from someone,’ Ramsa asked, ‘how could 
you go ? Where will you leave the boy ?’ 

‘With Bai,’ Ayappa answered without hesitation, and pointed 
to the inner door. ‘From the time of my grandfather and before, you 
have always looked after us, Patil-baba.’ 

Rainsa’s wife was known as Bai, as Ramsa was known as 
‘Patil-baha.’ Bai brought out two brass cups of water and two small 
lumps of jaggery and placed them before Ayappa and his son. 
Ayappa surreptitiously passed on his jaggery to his son. 

‘In this house,’ Ramsa said with a forced laugh, ‘1 can hardly 
feed my own two boys and Bai. You forget that now, after the new 
Jaw, I’m just as poor as any of you, Ayyu.’ 

‘No,’ Ayappa shook his head. ‘You have this house, your 
cattle, the pots and pans in the house. To me you’re a rich man. 
1 have nothing.’ 

‘But no money, Ayyu. If 1 had any. I’d never say no. You 
know that.’ 

After that no one spoke. Ayappa and his son sat for a while 
and left. Ramsa came out with them and leaned over the low mud 
wall that separated his house from the field that was no longer his. 
He could sec a longish stretch of the path before it disappeared into 
the trees. From the back, Ayappa and his son looked strangely like 
a photograph he had seen of Gandhi and a young girl, and because 
he knew that if he went on staring at them his eyes would begin to 
water, he turned and walked into the house. ‘Ayyu and I played as 
children in that field,’ he said to his wife. ‘We used to catch crabs.’ 

‘You played with ail the people in the village as children,’ she 
reminded him. 

‘But this one especially,’ he answered, slightly hurt by her 
indifference. As though in self-justification, he added, ‘I don’t know 
anything about why people make laws, taking from some and giving 
to others. But 1 can tell you this. If the lands had still been mine to 
sell, this would never have happened, I’d have mortgaged or sold a 
field to raise the four hundred. It’s just that now—now there’s nothing 
to sell.’ 

‘What about these,’ his wife asked, thrusting out her wrists 
before him. Each had a thin gold bangle on it. Tears suddenly 
welled in Ramsa’s eyes, and to hide his embarrassment he ran out of 
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the house, yelling, ‘Ayyu ! Ayyu, come back. Ayyu !’ 

Two days later, Ayappa went to Vellore. During the next two weeks, 
two postcards came from Vellore, almost certainly written by a 
nurse because they were in English. Ramsa had to take them to the 
village schoolmaster to be read. The first said that they were not 
going to operate but hold him for observation, and the second that 
they had decided to operate. After that there was no news and 
because even after two months there was still no news, they surmised 
that Ayappa had died. 

Before going, Ayappa had entrusted his field to a man from 
another village and thus had created what the law regarded as a 
Tenancy.’The result was that, after he had cultivated the field for 
two seasons, the new tenant was able to persuade the village Revenue 
Assistant to put his name down in the records as the real tiller and 
hence the owner of the field. 

Shiva, Ayappa’s son, had nothing. He had become an inmate 
of Ramsa Patil’s house. Ramsa did not send him to school because he 
needed his help in the house, but then he had not been able to send 
his own younger son to school either. Shiva lived as the two Patil 
boys did, ate the same food, slept on a blanket on the floor in the 
back verandah and took his turn at milking the buffaloes, 

In 1969, the elder of Ramsa PatiPs sons, the one who had 
gone to school, joined the army. Two years later, there was another 
war with Pakistan. In the fighting near Khemkaran, Ramsa’s son was 
killed. 

The news had come in a telegram whicli, a week later, was 
followed by a cyclostyled communication in English signed by some 
official or the other. 

For three days after the telegram, Ramsa had not come out of 
his house even tliough every single man in the village had come and 
sat in the courtyard in front of it for the customary half-hour to show 
how sorry he was. From the fourth day onwards, he had gone about 
his chores as though nothing had happened, but for several weeks, 
he could be seen stopping in the middle of whatever he was doing, 
as though he heard someone calling out his name, and to stand 
gazing at the rise in the hill where the path snaked towards the 
railway station. 

But he had got over it quite soon. The buffaloes were his living' 
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and had to be milked and watered and bathed; their sheds swept, 
their troughs filled with fresh hay. And there was his house where 
a lamp was lit every night and a cooking fire burned, and there was 
his wife and his son Bahiru and the boy Shiva who now belonged to 
his family. It was enough, something to be thankful for in a world of 
shifting values. 

That was how it was till 1974. Eight years had passed since 
Ramsa Patil’s wife had sold her gold bangles to be able to send an 
ex-tenant to be treated in a hospital. Ramsa had not been able to 
buy back the bangles. During those eight years, the country had 
made vast strides towards true socialism. New laws had been passed, 
laws which were designed to protect the interests of the poor and the 
exploited, including a law about which Patil knew nothing. It was 
called the Bonded Labourers’ Freedom Act. 

Deputy Collector Godambi had now .become the Collector, 
and thus the head of the district. He was close to retirement and it 
was said that he had given up taking bribes because he was des¬ 
perately trying to get an extension of his tenure. His reputation had 
been such that the Chief Minister had indicated that there was little 
hope of bis request being granted. 

One day, as the Revenue Clerk from Ramsa Path’s village had come 
to the district town, the Collector casually asked him : ‘What about 
that mischief-maker of yours ? Ramsa something. The man who was 
for ever putting up the villagers to oppose reforms ?’ 

‘Who, sir?’ the Revenue Clerk asked, even though he knew who 
the Collector had in mind. 

‘You know ... owned a lot of land once. At the time of the 
Chinese aggression, the man canvassed that the villagers should not 
pay anything to the war fund. Ramsa Patil, yes. What mischief is 
he up to now ?’ 

‘He’s no longer any trouble, sir. Quiet as a mouse ... aftei his son 
died. In the Bangladesh war.’ 

‘Ah, yes. I remember now. I sent a condolence card to the 
parents of all those who had died from this district. He was the only 
one who never wrote to thank me. The arrogance ! How does he 
carry on, then ?’ 

‘Keeps a few buffaloes. Sells milk. He has another son who helps 
him ... and that hoy of one of his tenants.’ 
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‘Boy ! Tenant’s son ?’ The Collector was sitting up. His nostrils 
twitched with a familiar scent. Was this, he wondered, what he 
needed to secure his extension ? 

Three days later, the boy Shiva and his employer were brought 
to the village revenue office for questioning. The Collector himself 
had come to supervise the proceedings. ‘What work do [you do in 
Ramsa Patil’s house, boy ?’ the Revenue Clerk asked. 

‘Work? Water the buffaloes, milk them, clean the sheds ... er, 
bring firewood,’ Shiva an.swercd brightly, and then added, ‘Oh, every¬ 
thing that needs to be done, I do without being told.’ 

‘You’ve got all that down?’ the Collector asked his clerk. 

‘Sir.’ 

‘And what salary do you get ?’ the Revenue Clerk asked. 

‘Salary V 

‘Yes ... how much does Patil pay you for doing all this work ?’ 
‘But,’ protested Ramsa who saw the trend of the questions, ‘but 
Shiva is like a member of my fiimily. I don’t pay any salary to my 
son either.’ 

‘No one asked you to speak,’ the clerk told Ramsa sternly, 
and then turned to the boy. ‘Your father was a tenant of Ramsa 
Patil, no ?’ 

‘Ji, sahib.’ 

‘And let’s see ... yes, eight years. For the eight years you have 
been working in Patil’s house, he has paid you nothing.’ 

‘How nothing ? When I need money, I’m given it. For paan, 
to spend in the tea shop, for the fair in the village ... when I go to 
the bazar ...’ 

‘No, no,’ the clerk said irritably. ‘But no salary was ever paid.’ 
‘N-no, sahib.’ 

‘Now remember. Did Ramsa Patil give any money to your father ?’ 
‘Oh, yes, he did,’ Shiva answered eagerly. ‘Four hundred rupees.’ 
‘How long ago was that ?’ 

‘How long ... when he went away. Eight years.’ 

‘You’ve got that down ?’ the Collector asked his clerk, and 
was heard by everyone to mumble, ‘Terrible ! Shocking. Quite 
unbelievable. Such men deserve to be publicly whipped.’ 

That afternoon, the Collector called a press conference. ‘All 
of you may remember,’ he began, ‘that when the law to prevent bond¬ 
ed labour came into force, there were, as usual, many scoffers among 
your profession who thought that the legislation was no more than 
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a vote-catching device. They said that there was no sucli thing as 
bonded labour in this country ; that no one Iiad ever seen a 
labourer bound to someone else for life. A slave. Well, today I’ve 
called you gentlemen here so that you can see for yourselves—a 
slave.’ 

Shiva stood shivering on the platform, looking frail and 
confused and on the verge of tears. The Collector placed a soft 
hand on his shoulder and turned him to face the audience. 

‘This miserable creature was sold into slavery by his own father. 
For eight years he has served his master. Eight years. And but for 
the new law, he would have gone on serving him all his life. And do 
you know the price that his master paid for this boy ? It was even 
less than the price of a buffalo. No, no, don’t even try to guess. I’ll 
tell you. Four hundred rupees. Four hundred,’ and Mr Godambi 
held up four fingers. 

There were gasps and a few angi 7 hisses and clucks of pity. 

‘Go, my man,’ the Collector said dramatically. ‘Today I 
declare you to be a free man. Go and live happily your own life, and 
thank Lord that the Government, which in this country has 
always been called the ma-haap, is really your Either and mother.’ 
He jiatted the boy on both shoulders as the cameras clicked. 

The hard-boiled newspapermen, who knew much more about 
‘ the Collector’s alfairs than did the villagers, told one another that 
the old boy had made sure of his extension, and then trooped off 
to the big ollicial tea that was laid on for them. They ate at 
leisure, well knowing that the bus that was to take them back 
to town would be made to wait until they were ready to go. 

Late that evening, Ramsa Patil sat gazing at the spot where 
the path finally disappeared into the wood. He saw a shadow emerge 
and called out to his wife, ‘I think you were quite right.’ 

It was nearly dark by the time the boy reached the door. ‘I’ve 
come back,’ he said. 

‘But you cannot live here any longer,’ Ramsa Patil pointed out. 
‘It is against the law.’ 

‘But where shall I go ?’ 

‘Didn’t the big sahib tell you ?’ 

‘He told me 1 was free. To do as I liked, go where 1 liked. So I 
came back.’ 

For a while, no one said anything, and then the Patil’s wife 
said from inside, ‘Come in tiicn, and wash your hands and feet.’ 
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ConiprdiL'ii.sion 


1. ‘It had been so for generations' (paragraph 1)—What is the 
author referring to 7 What must have prompted the Govern¬ 
ment to abolish tenancy farming in the country ? Do you 
think the new law was justified in Ramsa Patil’s village 7 
Why do you tliink so ? 

2. What was Ramsa Patil’s plan concerning the collection of 
a fund during the Indo-China war in 1962 ? Was it 
successfully executed ? Do you think the Deputy Collector 
expected such a development 7 Why not 7 


3. Why was Ramsa Patil not able to contribute any money 
to the war fund in 1965 7 Was he still the richest naan 
in the neighbourhood 7 How do you know ? 

4. How does Ramsa Patil feci on not being able to help 
Ayappa with some money ? What docs this reveal about 
liis character 7 How does he linally manage to give Ayappa 
the loan 7 

5. How docs Shiva lose his father's land ? Do you agree 
that Ayappa’s entrusting his land to his friend was not 
really the creation of‘tenancy’ 7 Why do you think so 7 

6. How did Ramsa Patil react to his elder son’s death 7 
What helped him get over the shock of this tragedy 7 Do 
you admire the man for his courageous and sensible attitude 
to misfortune 7 

7. Why was there little hope of Godanibi’s request for an 
extension being granted 7 Was Ramsa Patil justified in not 
thanking the Collector for the condolence card he received 7 
What is your impression of a man like Godarabi who is 
prepared to do almost anything to further his interests ? 

li. How do you react to Godambi’s method of discrediting 
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Ranisa Patil ? Do you think the ‘trial’ of Ramsa and Shiva 
was a fair one ? Why do you think so ? 

9. What steps does the Collector take to ensure maximum 
publicity for the granting of ‘freedom’ to Shiva ? Do you 
think he succeeded in convincing the newspapermen about 
the genuineness of Shiva’s ‘bondage’ ? 

10. Who anticipated the return of Shiva—Ramsa Patil or his 
wife ? Do you think Shiva returned to ‘bondage’ ? Why do 
you think so ? What do you think is the author’s attitude 
to the Bonded Labourers’ Freedom Act and other such 
laws ? What is your own view ‘i 


Composition 


Suppose there has been a natural calamity like a drought or a flood 
in your state. The people in your state would naturally need help, 
lots of help, at such a time. Suppose you were the leader of a youth 
social service organisation in your town or village. What are the 
things you would like your organisation to do to help in the relief 
operations ? Write them down in a paragraph or two keeping in 
mind a list of priorities for social service. 



8. Interview with a Lemming 


James Thurber 


James Thurbcr (IS94-196J) is one of the greatest modern humor¬ 
ists and illustrators. His writings range from fables, parables and 
reminiscences to e.ssays and stories. He has illustrated nearly all 
his writings with humorous sketches and drawings. The following 
passage is a scintillating fable with the inimitable Thurberish 
ending. It has a harddiitiing moral on realisation of which you will 
not lave the human race as much as you did before. 


The weary scientist, tramping tlirougli the mountains of northern 
Europe in the wintei weather, dropped his knapsack and prepared 
to sit on a rock, 

‘Careful, brother,’ said a voice. 

‘Sorry,’ murmured the scientist, noting with some surprise that 
a lemming which he had been about to sit on had addressed him. 
‘It is a source of considerable astonishment to me,’ said the 
scientist, sitting down beside the lemming, ‘that you are capable of 
speech.’ 

‘You human beings are always astonished,’ said the lemming, 
‘when any other animal can do anything you can. Yet there are many 
tilings animals can do that you cannot, such as stridulate, or chirr, 
to name just one. To stridulate, or chirr, one of the minor achieve¬ 
ments of the cricket, your species is dependent on the intestines of 
the sheep and the hair of the horse.’ 

‘We arc a dependent animal,’ admitted the scientist. ‘You are 
perhaps the most mysterious of creatures.’ 

‘If we arc going to indulge in adjectives beginning with “m”,’ 
said the lemming, sharply, ‘let me apply a few to your species— 
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murderous, maladjusted, maleficent, malicious and muffle-headed.’ 

‘You find our behaviour as difficult to understand as we do 
yours ?’ 

‘You, as you would say, said it,’ said the lemming, ‘You kill, 
you mangle, you torture, you imprison, you starve each other. You 
cover the nurturing earth with cement, you cut down elm trees to 
put up institutions for people driven insane by the cutting down of 
elm trees, you—’ 

‘You could go on' all night like that,’said the scientist, ‘listing 
our sins and our shames.’ 

‘I could go on all night and up to four o’clock tomorrow 
afternoon,’ said the lemming. ‘It just happens that I have made a 
life-long study of the self-styled higher animal. Except for one thing, 
I know all there is to know about you, and a singularly dreary, 
dolorous and distasteful store of information it is, too, to use only 
adjectives beginning with “d”.’ 

‘You say you have made a life-long study of my species—’ 
began the scientist, 

‘Indeed I have,’ broke in the lemming. ‘I know that you are 
cruel, cunning and carnivorous, sly, sensual and selfish, greedy, 
gullible and guileful—’ 

‘Pray don’t wear yourself out,’ said the scientist, quietly. ‘It 
may interest you to know that I have made a life-long study of 
lemmings, just as you have made a life-long study of people. Like 
you, I have found but one thing about my subject which I do not 
understand.’ 

‘And what is that ?’ asked the lemming. 

‘I don’t understand,’ said the scientist, ‘Why you lemmings all 
rush down to the sea and drown yourselves.’ 

How curious,’ said the lemming. ‘The one thing I don’t under- 
, stand is why you human beings don’t.’ 



INTERVIEW WITH A. LEMMING 

Notes 


lemming 


stridulate 

CllilT 

maleficent 

muffle-headed 

dolorous 


small arctic rodent like a field-mouse. Periodically 
hordes of lemmings migrate towards (and often 
into) the sea. 

make shrill jarring sound (of grasshoppers, etc.) 
make prolonged trilling sound (as of grasshopper) 
hurtful (to) 
stupid, dull-headed 
: sorrowful, distressing 


Comprehension 


1. Why is the scientist described as being ‘weary’ ? 

Wliat do you think he has been doing in the mountains of 
Northern Europe “? 

2. What does the scientist’s astonishment at the lemming’s speech 
suggest about human nature ? What do you think the intestines 
of the sheep and the hair of the horse are used for ? Why is 
man ‘a dependent animal’ ? 

3. Do you consider any of the epithets (beginning with ‘m’ and 
‘d’) that the lemming uses as complimentary to the human 
race 7 Why do human beings seem to deserve these rude 
epithets ? 

4. The lemming says that it has made a ‘life-long’ study of man. 
Do you find this amusing considering that the lifetime of 
a lemming is rather short ? 

What information has the lemming gathered as a result of its 
‘life-long study’ ? 

5. Do you consider it significant that the scientist does not reveal 
the result of his study of lemmings ? 

Do you agree that the focus of this passage is on man rather 
than on lemmings ? 
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6. What appears to be the major difference between lemmings and ] 
human beings ? Do you think the lemming is disappointed that 
human beings do not drown themselves like the lemmings ? 
Would this be consistent with what the lemming thinks of the 
human race ? 

7. Do you consider this passage as just a fine piece of humorous 
writing ? Or, do you think it has greater significance ? Do you 
think, for instance, that Thurber is laughing at man’s failings 
and foibles ? Why do you think so ? 


Composition 


Suppose you are being interviewed by a lemming. It asks a 
few questions about why you regard human beings as being superior 
to all other living beings. What will be your answers ? Write a 
brief interview between j'the lemming and you, bearing in mind 
thafyou do most of the talking. 



9. Why I Write 


George Orwell 


George Orwell is the pseudonym of Eric Arthur Blair. He was 
born ui India in 1903 and died in London in 1950. Novelist, 
e.ssayi.st and critic, he became famous for his savagely angry 
satirical novels Animal Farm and Nineteen Eighty-four. Though 
early in his career he uvi.v an ardent socialist, Orwell in his last 
years developed a strong distrust of all political parties. 

What is the driving-force behind all creative writing ? Why does 
a writer indulge in imaginative creation ? Orwell thinks there are 
four primary motives for writing. Read about them in this extract 
and find out if you can think of a few more. To assess a writer’s 
motives it is necessary to know .something of his early development. 
Hence the details about Orwell’s own early works. 


1 Fro.m a very early age, perhaps the age of five or six, I knew 
that when I grew up I should be a writer. Between the ages 
of about seventeen and twenty-four I tried to abandon this idea, 
but I did so with the consciousness that I was outraging my true 
nature and that sooner or later I should have to settle down and 
write books. 

2 I was the middle child of three, but there was a gap of live 
years on either side, and I barely saw my father before I was 
eight. For this and other reasons I was somewhat lonely, and 
I soon developed disagreeable mannerisms which made me un¬ 
popular throughout my school-days. I had the lonely child’s 
habit of making up stories and holding conversations with 
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imaginary persons, and I think from the very start my literary 
ambitions were mixed up with the feeling of being isolated 
and undervalued. I knew that I had a facility with words and a 
power of facing unpleasant facts, and I felt that this creat¬ 
ed a sort of private world in which I could get my own back 
for my failure in everyday life. Neverthcle.ss the volume of 
serious—i.e. seriously intended—-writing which I produced all 
through my childhood and boyhood would not amount to half a 
dozen pages. I wrote my first poem at the age of four or live, ray 
mother talcing it down to dictation. I cannot remember any¬ 
thing about it except that it was about a tiger and the tiger had 
‘chaii-like teeth’—-a good enough phrase, but I fency the poem 
was a plagiarism of Blake’s ‘Tiger, Tiger.’ At eleven, when the 
war of 1914-18 broke out, I wrote a patriotic poem which was 
printed in the local newspaper, as was another, two years later, 
on the death of Kitchener. From time to time, when I was a 
bit older, I wrote bad and usually unfinished ‘nature poems’ in 
the Georgian style. I also, about twice, attempted a short story 
which was a ghastly failure. That was the total of the would-be 
serious work that I actually set down on paper during all those 
years. 


3 However, throughout this time I did in a sense engage in 
literary activities. To begin with there was the madc-to-order 
stuff i which I produced quickly, easily and without much 
pleasure to myself. Apart from school work, I wrote vers 
d’occasion, semi-comic poems which I could turn out at what 
now seems to me astonishing speed—at fourteen I wrote a 
whole rhyming play, in imitation of Aristophanes, in about a 
week—and helped to edit school magazines, both printed and in 
manuscript. These magazines were the most pitiful burlesque 
stuff that you could imagine, and I took far less trouble with 
them than I now would with the cheapest journalism. .But side by 
side with all this, for fifteen years or more, I was carrying out a 
literary exercise of a quite different kind ; this was the making 
up of a continuous ‘story’ about myself, a sort of diary existing 
only in the mind. I believe this is a common habit of children 
and adolescents. As a very small child I used to imagine that I 
was, say, Robin Hood, and picture myself as the hero of thrilling 
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adventures, but quite soon my ‘story’ ceased to be narcissistic in 
a crude way and became more and more a mere description of 
what I was doing and the things I saw. For minutes at a time this 
kind of thing would be running through my head : ‘He pushed the 
door open and cnteied the room. A yellow beam of sunlight, 
tiltering througli the muslin curtains, slanted on to the table', 
where a matchbo.x, half open, lay beside the inkpot. With his 
right hand in his pocket he moved across to the window, Down 
in the street a tortoiseshell cat was chasing a dead leaf,’ etc., etc. 
This habit continued till I was about twenty-five, right through 
my non-!itcrary years. Although I had to search, and did search 
for the right words, I seemed to be making this descriptive efforts 
almost against my will, under a kind of compulsion from out¬ 
side, The ‘story’ must, I suppose, have reflected the styles of the 
various writers I admired at different ages, but so far as I remem¬ 
ber it always had the same meticulous descriptive quality. 

4 When I was about sixteen I suddenly discovered the joy 
of mere svords, i.c, the sounds and associations of words. The 
lines from Paradise Lost — 

‘■So hce with difficulty and labour hard 

Moved on ; with difficulty and labour hee.’ 
which do not now seem to me so very wonderful, sent shivers 
down my backbone; and the spelling ‘hee’ for ‘he’ was an 
added pleasure. As for the need to describe things, I knew all 
about it already. So it is clear what kind of books I wanted to 
write, in so far as I. could be said to want to write books at 
that time. I wanfed to write enormous naturalistic novels with 
unhajjpy endings, full of detailed descriptions and arresting 
similes, and also full of purple passages in which words were used 
partly for the sake of their sound. And in fact my first completed 
novel, Burmese Days, which I wrote when I was thirty but pro¬ 
jected much earlier, is rather that kind of book. 

5 I give all this background information because I do not 
tliink one can assess a writer’s motives without knowing some¬ 
thing of his early development. His subject matter will be 
determined by the age he lives in-^at least this is true in tumul- 
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tuous, revolutionary ages like our own—but before he ever begins 
to write he will have acquired an emotional attitude from which 
he will never completely escape. It is his job, no doubt, to 
discipline his temperament and avoid getting stuck at some 
immature stage, or in some perverse mood ; but if he escapes 
from his early influences aKogelhcr, he will have killed his 
impulse to write. Putting aside the need to earn a living, I think 
there are four great motives for writing, at any rate for writing 
prose. They exist in difierent degrees in every writer, and in 
any one writer the proportions will vary from time to time, 
according to the atmosphere in which he is living. They are : 

6 (1) Sheer egoism. Desire to seem clever, to he talked about, 
to be remembered after death, to get your own back on grown¬ 
ups who snubbed you in childhood, etc., etc. It is humbug to 
pretend that this is not a motive, and a strong one. Writers 
share this characteristic with scientisls, artists, politicians, 
lawyers, soldiers, successful businessmen- in short, with the 
whole top crust of humanity. The great mass of human beings 
are not acutely selfish. After the age of about thirty they 
abandon individual ambition—in many cases, indeed, they 
almost abandon the sense of being individuals at all—and 
live chiefly for others, or arc simply smothered under drud¬ 
gery. But there is also the minority of gifted, wilful people 
who are determined to live their own lives to the end, and 
writers belong in this class. Serious writers, I should say, are on 
the whole more vain and self-centred than journalists, though 
less interested in money. 

7 (2) Aesthetic enthusiasm. Perception of beauty in the external 
world, or, on the other hand, in words and their right 
arrangement. Pleasure in the impact of one sound on another, 
in the firmness of good prose or the rhythm of a good 
story. Desire to share an experience wliich one feels is 
valuable and ought not be missed. The aesthetic motive is very 
feeble in a lot of writers, but even a pamplrletecr or a writer 
of textbooks will have pet word.s and phrases wliicli appeal to him 
for non-utilitarian reasons ; or he may feel strongly about typo¬ 
graphy, width of margins, etc. Above the level of a railway 
guide, no book is quite free from aesthetic considerations. 
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8 (3) Historical impulse. Desire to see things as they are, to 
find out true facts and store them up for the use of posterity. 

9 (4) Political purpose—using the word ‘political’ in the widest 
possible sense. Desire to push the world in a certain direction, 
to alter other people’s idea of the kind of society that they 
should strive after. Once again, no book is genuinely free 
from political bias. Tlic opinion that art should have nothing to 
do with politics is itself a political altitude. 

10 All writers are vain, selfish and lazy, and at the very 
bottom of thc'r motives there lies a mystery. Writing a book 
is a horrible, exhausting struggle, like a long bout of some pain¬ 
ful illness. One would never undertake such a thing if one were 
not driven on by some demon whom one can neither resist nor 
understand. For all one knows that demon is simply the same 
instinct that makes a baby squall for attention. And yet it is also 
true that one can write nothing readable unless one constantly 
struggles to cllacc one’s own personality. Good prose is like a 
window pane. 1 cannot say with certainty which of my motives 
are the strongest, but I know which of them deserve to be 
followed. And looking back through my work, 1 sec that it is 
invariably where I lacked a political purpose that I wrote lifeless 
books and wa.s betrayed into purple passages, sentences without 
meaniug, decorative adjectives and humbug generally, 
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Kitchener 

Georgian 

vers d’ occasion 
Aristophanes 

burlesque 

Robin Hood 

narcissistic 

Paradise Lost 
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utilitarian 
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; (1757-1827) English poet, painter, engraver, 
and visionary, creator of a simple and emotion¬ 
ally direct method of thought and expression 
in the arts. One of his famous poems is ‘Tiger, 
Tiger.’ 

; (1850-1916) British field marshal, imperial admi¬ 
nistrator, conqueror of the Sudan, secretary of 
state for war at the beginning of World War I 

; (poetry) work of an assortment of British 
poets writing in the lirst quarter of the twentieth 
century, so called from ‘Georgian Poetry,’ an 
atithology of contemporary verse iirst published in 
1912 (at the beginning of the reign of George V). 
With a few exceptions, they were minor poets 
writing conventional lyrical verse. 

: poetry for an occasion 

: (450 U.C.— .388 n.c.) the greatest representative of 
ancient Greek Comedy 

; imitation (of a book, speech, etc.) for the purpose 
of making fun of it or of amusing people 
: medieval forest outlaw who stole from the rich to 
give to the poor 

: (of) mental state in which there is self-worship 
and excessive self-interest 

; (1667) the masterpiece of the famous English 
poet John Milton and the last great literary epic. 
Its theme is the Fall of Man. 

; ornate, grandly worded passages in literary 
composition 

; writer of .small paper-covered book, especially on 
question of current interest 
: charactcniiccl by usefulness rather than by beauty, 
truth, goodness 
: art or style of printing 


typography 
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Comprehension 


1. What do you think was Orwell’s 'true nature’ (paragraph 1) ? 
Did he seriously believe that he could take up a career which 
did not involve creative writing '! Why then did he consci¬ 
ously work against his true inclination and interest ? 

2. What relationship docs Orwell see between his literary ambitions 
and his sense of isolation when he was young ? How did he 
compensate for the lack of friendship and social intercourse ? 
What evidence is there to prove that Orwell produced ‘serious’ 
writing in his early days ? 

-3. Do you think Orwell found pleasure in creative writing ? 
What kind of writing did he find not pleasurable enough ? 
Why did he feel so 7 Why do you think his mental diary 
became more and more descriptive '? Was such a descriptive 
style part of his ‘true nature’ ? 

4. Do you think Orwell, in retrospect, admires his own early 
writings like Burmese Days ? What is his attitude to his early 
works 7 

5. Orwell feels that a writer’s subject matter is governed by two 
distinct forces. Can you identify them 7 Would you agree that 
good writing is a happy compromise between the writer’s 
personality and the age he lives in '? 

b. Do writers generally agree that egoism is a strong motive for 
writing 7 What is Orwell’s opinion 7 What, according to 
Orwell, is the main difference between the ‘top crust of 
humanity’ and the rest 7 Apart from other ways, egoism con¬ 
sists in having your revenge on grown-ups who snubbed you in 
' childhood. What is the phrase Orwell uses to suggest this7 

7. In what ways docs the aesthetic motive usually manifest itself 
in writers 7 Do you agree that aesthetic considerations are 
present in all kinds of creative writing 7 Do you also agree 
that every creative writer has a historical impulse 7 
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8. Would Orwell agree with a writer who says that his writings 
do not have any political bias ? Why not 'i 

9. If writing is a ‘painful illness’ why does a writer undertake to 
do it ? When does writing cease to be uninteresting and become 
readable ? In this context, is the simile ‘Good prose is like a 
window pane’ appropriate ? Why do yon think so '! 

10. Which motive seems to be uppermost in Orwell’s own writing ? 
Would you then agree that his best works must be those in 
which there is a strong political bias ? What about the best 
works of other famous writers ? 


Composition 


Orwell says that as a young boy he kept a kind of mental diary 
which was really a description of what he did and the things he saw 
everyday. Pick one day in your own life and describe everything you 
did, the people you met and the things you saw that day, 



10, Speech of Acceptance 


William Faulkner 


William Fanlktier (1897-1962) ms a great American novelist wha 
produced an imaginative body of work, especially the series known 
as the Yoknapatawpha cycle, which is regarded as a fable of the U.S. 
South and of human destinies everywhere. The peculiar stylistic 
procedures of his novels, adapted from the experimental modes of 
other modern novelists, require intensely collaborative participation 
by the reader. He was awarded the Nobel Prize for Literature in 
1949. 

This piece is a fragment of the speech of acceptance given by 
Faulkner in Stockholm on 10 December 19.V) when he received 
the award. 

What should a literary artist write about ? Should he write about 
banal, mundane .'luhjccts, things that concern the physical well-being 
of man ? Faulkner, in the following speech, disagrees and makes an 
eloquent inspiring plea for the predominance of 'the problems of 
the spirit’ in creative writing, echoing the biblical words : Man 
cannot live by bread alone. The path to literary perfection is 
excruciatingly difficult and hence the need for courage and fearless¬ 
ness. 


I FBBL that this award was not mads to me as a man, but to my 
work—a life’s work in the agony and sweat of the human spirit, not 
for glory and least of all for profit, but to create out of the mate¬ 
rials of the human spirit something which did not exist before. So 
this award is only mine in trust. It will not be dilFicult to find a 
dedication for the money part of it coraraensuratc with the purpose 
and significance of its origin. But I would like to do the same with 
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the acclaim too, by using this moment as a pinnacle from which I 
might be lislened to by the young men and women already dedicated 
to the same anguish and travail, among whom is already that one 
who will some day stand here where I am standing. 

Our tragedy today is a general and universal physical fear so 
long sustained by now that we can even bear it. There are no longer 
problems of the spirit. There is only the question : When will I be 
blown up ? Because of this, the young man or woman writing 
today has forgotten the problems of the human heart in conllict with 
itself which alone can make good writing because only that is worth 
writing about, worth the agony and the sweat. 

He must learn them again. He must teach himself that the 
basest of all things is to be afraid; and, teaching himself that, forget 
it forever, leaving no room in his workshop for anything but the 
old verities and truths of the heart, the old universal truths lacking 
which any story is ephemeral and doomed—love and honor and pity 
and pride and compassion and sacrifice. Until he docs so, he labors 
under a curse. He writes not of love but of lust, of defeats in 
which nobody loses anything of value, of victories without hope and, 
worst of all, without pity or compassion. His griefs grieve on no uni¬ 
versal bones, leaving no scars. He writes not of the heart but of the 
glands. 

Until be relearns these things, he will write as though he stood 
among and watched the end of man. It is easy enough to say that 
man is immortal simply because he will endure : that when the last 
ding-dong of doom has clanged and faded from the last worthless 
rock hanging tideless in the last red and dying evening, that even 
then there will still be one more sound : that of his puny inexhausti¬ 
ble voice, still talking. I refuse to accept this. I believe that man 
will not merely endure : he will prevail. He is immortal, not be¬ 
cause he alone among creatures has an inexhaustible voice, but be¬ 
cause he has a soul, a spirit capable of compassion and sacrifice and 
endurance. The poet’s, the writer’s duty is to write about these 
things. It is his privilege to help man endure by lifting his heart, by 
reminding him of the courage and honor and hope and pride and 
compassion and pity and sacrifice which have been the glory of his 
past. The poet’s voice need not merely be the record of man, it can 
be one of the props, the pillars to help him endure and prevail. 
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Comprehension 


1. Why is the Nobel Prize only Faulkner’s ‘in trust’? What has 
he tried to achieve through ‘tire agony and sweat of the human 
spirit’ 7 What two words in the first paragraph best describe 
his idea of the process of creative writing 7 What is the assur¬ 
ance that budding writers will consider his advice 7 

2. What are the problems that the young writer today seems to 
be contending with in his writing ? What is the likely conse¬ 
quence of a preoccupation with such problems only 7 Why is 
the young writer unable to change the content of his writing 7 

3. The young writer ‘labors under a curse’—when does this 
happen ? What two qualities must he necessarily possess as 
a writer ? 

4. Do you agree tliat the young writer’s is essentially a tragic 
view of life ? What then is Faulkner’s ? What is the word he 
uses to suggest man’s immortality ? What do you think is the 
dilference between this word and ‘endure’ in the context ? 

5. What is it in man that makes him unique and immorlal 7 ‘The 
writer’s duty is to write about these things’—which things ? 
What then is the writer’s greatest service to mankind 7 

‘6. Do you think Faulkner’s advice to young writers is worthy of 
consideration and respect ? Why do you think so ? 


Composition 


Suppose you were participating in an inter-school debate. The 
topic of the debate is ; ‘By and large, men are better literary artists 
than women.’ Decide whether you wish to speak for or against the 
subject and then prepare a short speech. Remember that speeches for 
debates are primarily argumentative. 



11, Mr Know-All 


William Somerset Maugham 


William Somerset Maugham (1874-1965) wrote novels, short 
stories, plays, autobiographies and literary criticism. His short 
stories show considerable ingenuity of plot in which eve?its take 
a decidedly ironic turn, and the reader, along with the narrator 
of the story usually, gets an unexpectedly ne,w understanding of 
life or human character. It is not the intention of the author of 
this kind of story to trick the reader or to tease him but only 
to warn him against making casual and easy judgements about 
what he sees. The narrator in ‘Mr Know-All,’ although his 
evaluation of Mr Kelada seems valid enough to the reader, is in 
for a discovery which reveals that he may have made up his mind 
too fast. 

1 I WAS prepared to dislike Max Kelada even before I knew 
him. The war had just finished and the passenger trallic in the 
ocean-going lines was heavy. Accommodation was very hard to 
get and you had to put up with whatever the agents chose to 
offer you. You could not hope for a cabin to yourself and I 
was thankful to be given one in which there were only twO' 
berths. But when I was told the name of my companion my heart 
sank. It suggested closed port-holes and the night air rigidly 
excluded. It was bad enough to share a cabin for fourteen days 
with anyone (I was going from San Francisco to Yokohama), 
but I should have looked upon it with less dismay if ray fellow 
passenger’s name had been Smith or Brown. 

2 When I went on board I found Mr Kelada’s luggage already 
below. I did not like the look of it; there were too many 
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labels on the suitcases, and the wardrobe trunk was too 
big. He had unpacked his toilet things, and I observed that he 
was a patron of the excellent Monsieur Cotyi; for I saw on the 
washing-sland his scent, his hair-wash and his brilliantine. Mr 
Kclada’s brushes, ebony with his monogram in gold, would 
have been all the better for a scrub. I did not at all like Mr 
Kelada. I made my way into the smoking-room. I called for 
a pack of cards and began to play patience^, I had scarcely 
.started hefore a man came up to me and asked me if he was 
right in thinking my name was so-and-so. 

3 ‘I am Mr Kelada,’ lie added, with a smile that showed a row 
of flashing teeth, and sat down. 

‘Oh, yes, we’re sharing a cahin I think.’ 

‘Bit of luck, I call it. You never know who you’re going 
to be put in with. I was jolly glad when I heard yon were 
English. I'm all for us English sticking together when we’re 
abroad, if you understand what I mean.’ 

I blinked. 

‘Are you English ?’ I asked, perhaps tactlessly. 

‘Rather. You don’t think f look like an American, do you? 
British to the backbone, that’s what I am.’ 

To prove it, Mr Kelada took out of his pocket a passport 
and airily waved it under my nose. 

4 King George has many strange subjects. Mr Kelada was 
short and of a sturdy build, clean-shaven and dark-skinned, with 
a fleshy, hooked nose and very large, lustrous and liquid eyes. 
His long black hair was sleek and curly. He spoke with a fluency 
in which there was nothing English and his gestures were exube¬ 
rant. I felt pretty sure that a closer inspection of that British 
pa.ssport would have betrayed the fact that Mr Kelada was bom 
under a bluer sky than is generally seen in England. 

‘What will you have ?’ he asked me. 


1 Monsieur Coty. Mrunifacturer of comparatively inexpensive toiletries for 
botli men and women 

2 Play ‘patience.’ Americans would probably say ‘solitaire.’ 
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5 I looked at him doubtfully. Prohibition^ wa.s in force and 
to all appearances tlie ship was bone-dry. When I am not 
thirsty I do not know which I disliked more, ginger-ale or 
lemon-squash. But Mr Kelada flashed an oriental smile at me. 

‘Whiskey and soda or a dry Martini, you l;a\c only to say the 
word.’ 

From each of his hip-pockets he fished a flask and laid 
them on the table before me. I chose the Martini, and calling the 
steward he ordered a tumbler of ice and a couple of glasses. 

‘A very good cocktail,’ I said. 

‘Well, there are plenty more where that came from, and if 
you’ve got any friends on board, you tell them you’ve got a pal 
who’s got all the liquor in the world.’ 

6 Mr Kelada was chatty. He talked of New York and of San 
Francisco. He discussed plays, pictures, and politics. He was 
patriotic. The Union Jack is an impressive piece of drapery, but 
when it is flourished by a gentleman from Alexandria or Beirut, I 
cannot but feel that it loses somewhat in dignity. Mr Kelada was 
familiar. I do not wish to put on airs, but I cannot help feeling 
that it is seemly in a total stranger to put mister before my name 
when he addresses me. Mr Kelada, doubtless set me at my ease, 
used no such formality. I did not like Mr Kelada. I had put 
aside the cards when he sat down, but now, thinking that for 
this first occasion our conversation had lasted long enough, I 
went on with my game. 

‘The three on the four,’ said Mr Kelada. 

There is nothing more exasperating when you are playing 
patience than to be told where to put the card you have turned 
up before you have had a chance to look for yourself. 

‘It’s coming out, it’s coming out,’ he cried. ‘The ten on the 
knave.’ 

7 With rage and hatred in my heart I finished. Then he seized 
the pack. 


S Prohibition. The period in America between 1919 and 1933, wlten the manu- 
faciuie, sale and use of alcoholic beverages, except for medicinal ptirpo.ses, 
was prohibited by Federal law 
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‘Do you like tard tricks 

‘■No, I liate card tricks," I answered. 

‘Well. I'll just shnw you tins one.’ 

8 He showed me three. '! hen I said I would go down to the 
dining-room and pel my seat at tnhle, 

‘Oh. that’s all riplit," he said. ‘I’ve already taken a seat for 
you, I thouphl llwt as we were in the same state-room we 
might just as well sit at the same tuWe.’ 

I did not like Mr Kelada. 

9 I not only shared a cabin with him and ate three meals a day 
at (he .same table, hut I could not walk round the deck with¬ 
out his joining me. It was impossible to snub him. It never occur¬ 
red to him that he was not wanted. He was certain that you were 
as glad to see him as !\e was to sec you. In your own house you 
might have kicked him tlownsttiir.s and slammed the door in his 
face without the suspicion <iawning on him that he was not a 
welcome visitor. lie was a gotul mi.xcr, and in three days knew 
everyone on board. He ran everything. He managed the sweeps, 
conducted the aiit.lion‘.. collected money for prizes at the sports, 
got up quoit and .golf matches, organised the concert and arranged 
the fancy dic.ss hall. He was everywhere and always. He was cer¬ 
tainly the best-hated man m the ship. Wc called him Mr Know- 
All, even to hi.s face lie took it as a compliment. But it was at 
meal times that he was most intolerable, b'or the better part of an 
hour then he had us at his mercy. He was hearty, jovial, loqua¬ 
cious and argumentative. He knew everything better than any¬ 
body else, and it wa.s an affront to hi.s overweening vanity that 
you sbonkl disagree with him. He would not drop a subject, 
however unimportant, till he liad brought you round to his way 
of thinking 1 ite po.ssib'tlitv that he could be mistaken never occur¬ 
red to him. Ik* vvas the chap who knew'. Wc sat at the doctor’s 
table. Mr Kcladu would certainly have had it all his own way, 
for the doctor was lazy anti I w-as frigidly indifferent, except for 
a man cidlcd Hamsac w h<> sat there also. He was as dogmatic as 
Mr Kclutla and resented biltcrly the Levantine’s cock sureness. 
The discussions they fiad were ucrinionious and interminable. 

10 Ratnay was in the Anterictm Consular Service, and was 
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stationed at Kobe. He was a great heavy fellow from the Middle 
West, with loose fat under a tight skin, and he bulged out of his 
ready-made clothes. He was on his way back to resume his post, 
having been on a Hying visit to New York to fetch his wife, who 
had been spending a year at home. Mrs Ramsay was a very pretty 
little thing, with pleasant manners tind a sense of humour. The 
Consular Service is ill paid, and she was dressed always very 
simply; but she knew how to wear her clothes. She achieved an 
effect of quiet distinction. I should not have paid any particular 
attention to her but that she possessed a quality that may be 
common enough in women, but novs'adays is not obvious in their 
demeanour. You could not look at her without being struck by 
her modesty. It shone in her like a flower on a coat. 


One evening at dinner the conversation by chance drifted 
to the subject of pearls. There had been in the papers a good 
deal of talk about the culture pearls which the cunning Japanese 
were making, and the doctor remarked that they must inevitably 
diminish the value of real ones. They were very good already; 
they would soon be perfect. Mr Kelacla, as was his habit, rushed 
into the new topic. He told us all that was to be known about 
pearls. I do not believe Ramsay knew anything about them at 
all, but he could not resist the opportunity to have a lling at the 
Levantine, and in five minutes we were in the middle of a heated 
argument. I had seen Mr Kelada vehement and voluble before, 
but never so voluble and vehement as now. At last something that 
Ramsay said stung him, for he thumped the table and shouted : 


‘Well, I ought to know what I am talking about. I’m going 
to Japan just to look into this Japanese pearl business. Fm 
in the trade and there’s not a man in it who won’t tell you that 
what I say about pearls goes. 1 know all the best pearls in the 
world and what I don’t know about pearls isn’t worth knowing ’ 
Here was news for us, for Mr Kelada, with all his loquacity, 
had never told anyone what his business was. We only knew 
raguely that lie was going to Japan on some commercial errand. 
He looked round the table triumphantly 

‘They’ll never be able to get a culture pearl that an expert 
me can t tell with half an eye.’ He pointed to a chain that 
Mrs Ramsay wore. You take my word for it. Mrs Ramsay, that 
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chain you’re wearing will never be worth a cent less than it 
is now.’ 

13 Mrs Ramsay in her modest way flushed a little and slipped 
the chain inside her dress. Ramsay leaned forward. He gave us 
all a look and a smile flickered in his eyes. 

‘That’s a pretty chain of Mrs Ramsay’s, isn’t it ?’ 

T noticed it at once,’ answered Mr Kelada. ‘Gee, I said to 
myself, those are pearls all right.’ 

‘I didn’t buy it myself, of course. I’d be interested to know 
how much you think it cost,’ 

‘Oh, in the trade somewhere round fifteen thousand dollars. 
But if it was bought on Fifth Avenue I shouldn’t be surprised to 
hear that anything up to thirty thousand was paid for it’ 

Ramsay smiled grimly. 

‘You’ll be surprised to hear that Mrs Ramsay bought that 
string at a department store the day before we left New York, 
for eighteen dollars.’ 

Mr Kcladu flushed. 

‘Rot It’s not only real, but it’s as fine a string for its size 
as I’ve ever seen.’ 

‘Will you bet on it'.’ I’ll bet you a hundred dollars it’s 
imitation.’ 

‘Done.’ 

14 ‘Oh, Elmer, you can't bet on a certainty,’ said Mrs Ramsay. 

She bad a little smile on her lips and her tone was gently 

deprecating. 

‘Can’t I If I get a chance of easy money like that I 
should be all sorts of a fool not to take it.’ 

‘But how can it be proved ?’ she continued. ‘It’s only my 
word against Mr Kehula’s.’ 

‘Let me look at the chain, and if it’s imitation FlI fell you' 
tiuickly enough. I cun afford to lose a hundred dollars,’ said Mr 
Kelada. 

‘'fake it off, clear. Let the gentleman look at it as much as be 
wants,’ 

Mrs Ramsay hesitated a moment. She put her hands to the 
clasp. ‘1 can’t undo it,’ she said. ‘Mr Kelada will just have t o 
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take my word for it,’ 

I had a sudden suspicion that something unfortunate was 
about to occur, but I could think of nothing to say. 

Ramsay jumped up, 

‘I’ll undo it.’ 

15 He handed the chain to Mr Kelada. The Levantine took a mag¬ 
nifying glass from his pocket and closely examined it. A smile 
of triumph spread over his smooth and swarthy face. He caught 
sight of Mrs Ramsay’s face. It was so white that she looked as 
though she were about to faint. She was staring at him with wide 
and terrified eyes. They held a desperate appeal ; It was so clear 
that I wondered why her husband did not see it. 

Mr Kelada stopped with his mouth open. He flushed deeply. 
You could almost see the effort he was making over himself. 

16 T was mistaken,’ he said. ‘It’s a very good imitation, but of 
couise as soon as I looked through my glass I saw that it wasn’t 
real. I think eighteen dollars is just about as much as the damned 
thing’s worth.’ 

He took out his pocket-book and from it a hundred-dollar 
note. Ho handed it to Ramsay without a word. 

‘Perhaps that’ll teach you not to be so cocksure another 
time, my young friend,’ .said Raimay as he took the note. 

1 noticed that Mr Kelada’s hands were trembling. 

The story spread over the ship as stories do, and ho had to 
put up with a good deal of chalf that evening. It was a fine joke 
that Mr Know-All had been caught out. But Mrs Ramsay retired 
to her state-room with a headache. 

Next morning I got up and began to shave. Mr Kelada lay on 
his bed smoking a cigarette. Suddenly there was a small scraping 
sound and I saw a letter pushed under the door, I opened 
the door and looked out. There was nobody there. I picked up 
the letter and saw that it was addressed to Max Kelada. The 
name was written in block letters. I handed it to him. 

‘Who’s this from ?’ He opened it, ‘Oh !’ 

17 He took out of the envelope, not a letter, but a hundred-dollar 
note. He looked at me and again he reddened. He tore the enve¬ 
lope into little bits and gave them to me, 
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‘Do you miud just throwing them out of the port-hole V 

I did as he asked, and then I looked at him with a smile. 

‘No one likes being made to look a perfect damned fool,^ 
he said. 

‘Were the pearls real T 

‘If I had a pretty little wife I shouldn't let her spend a year 
in New York while I stayed at Kobe,’ said he. 

At the moment I did not entirely dislike Mr ICclada He 
reached out for his pocket-book and carefully put in it the 
hundred-dollar note. 
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Comprehension 

Unit 1 : 1. (a) Even before meeting Max Kelada the narrator 
seems to have taken a dislike for him. What pre¬ 
judiced him against Kelada ? 

(b) The narrator would have preferred a Smith or a 
Brown as his companion. What do you think was 
the narrator’s nationality ? 

Unit 2 : 2. Mr Kelada travelled a lot. What clues do you get in 
this paragraph to prove this ? 

Unit 3 : 3. The narrator did not imagine that Mr Kelada was 
English. Why ? 

Unit 4 : 4. (a) Is the description of Mr Kelada’s appearance such 
that he comes alive on the printed page ? What 
makes the description vivid ? 

(b) Mr Kelada was voluble. How does the author des¬ 
cribe this ? 

(c) Wliat is generally the colour of the sky in England ? 
Why? 

Unit 5 : 5. Although there was prohibition, Mr Kelada offered 
liquor to the narrator. Does this show that Mr Kelada 
was hospitable, clever, resourceful or far-sighted ? 

Unit 6 : 6. (a) How is England’s national flag described ? Is it an 
apt description 1 

(b) In your opinion did the Union Jack lose some of 
its dignity when it was flourished by Mr Kelada ? 
What attitude of the narrator does it underline ? 

Unit 7 : 7. ‘With rage and hatred in my heart’ the narrator finish¬ 
ed his game of patience. 

(a) Was the narrator justified in harbouring these feel¬ 
ings against Mr Kelada ? 

(b) Do you think Mr Kelada deliberately tried to 
annoy the narrator or do you think he was not 
well versed in human psychology ? 
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tjnit 8 : 8. (a) After watching the three card tricks, the narrator 
decided to go to the dining-room. Do you think 
he was trying to avoid Mr Kelada ? Was he suc¬ 
cessful ? 

(b) ‘I did not like Mr Kelada.’ Is this in your opinion 
an understatement ? If so, how would you rephrase 
it to express the author’s feelings ? 

f/nif P ‘ 9. (a) 'It was impossible to snub him.’ Why? Was he 
thick-skinned or did he suffer from smugness ? 

(b) Are people like Mr Kelada popular or unpopular ? 
They may not make others happy, but are they 
themselves happy ? 

10. People called Mr Kelada Mr Know-All and he took it 
as a compliment. Was he gullible ? Does it bring out 
pathos or irony ? Give a reason in support of your 
answer. 

11. At meal times Mr Kelada was ‘hearty, jovial, loqua¬ 
cious and argumentative’ and the passengers hated 
him. Are the above qualities frowned upon in our 
counlry ? Can you then blame Mr Kelada for being 
true to himself and to his cultural background ? 

12. ‘He would not drop a subject, however unimportant, 
till he had brought you round to his way of thinking,’ 

(a) Does etiquette warrant tliis '! 

(b) Does it help in winning friends or making ene¬ 
mies ? 

Unit 10 : 13. (a) The narrator seemed to like Mrs Ramsay. Pick 
out a few expressions from this paragraph to prove 
this. 

(/;) What was her most conspicuous trait ? 

Unit 11 14. ‘What I don’t know about pearls isn’t worth know- 
ning.’ What was Mr Kelada’s profession ? Do you 
think he was bragging ? Was he stating a fact ? 
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Unit 12 ' 15. ,Mrs Ramsay ‘slipped, the chaiu inside .hen dress.’ 

What according to. the narrator did this action em¬ 
phasise ? 

Unit 13 : 16. Mrs Ramsay tried to dissuade her husband from accept¬ 
ing the bet. She tried two strategies. What were they ? 

Unit 14 : 17. Mrs Ramsay’s eyes held ‘a desperate appeal.’ Why 
do you think her husband did not notice it ? 

Unit 15 ; 18. (a) The pearls were genuine. Why did Mr Kclada 
deliberately lose his bet'? 

(b) Had he to make an effort to do this ? Find words 
in this passage in support of your answer. 

(c) What trait of his character is brought out by this 

incident ? 

Unit 16 ; 19, Next morning Mr Kelada got a letter. 

(a) What did it contain ? 

(b) Who do you think sent it'? How did the sender 
try to maintain his/her anonymity ? 

(c) ‘No one likes being made to look a perfect damned 
fool.’ (i) How was he made to look a fool ? 
(ii) How did he show his vexation ? 

(d) Who do you think gave Mrs Ramsay the string of 
genuine pearls ? 

•General: 20. The narrator’s character and temperament can be very 
well contrasted with that of Mr Kelada. He was garru¬ 
lous, gregarious and ‘did not despise persons of 
different nationalities and different social positions.’ 
Describe the narrator’s qualities corresponding to the 
above. 

21. Is a person who is always right detested ? If not, why 
was Mr Kelada disliked by everyone on board the 
ship ? 

22. What is more important in the story—Mrs Ramsay’s 
infidelity or Mr Know-All’s magnanimity ? 
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Composition 


Imagine that after carefully examining the pearls Mr Kelacla tells 
Mr Ramsay that they are genuine. Give a dilferent ending to the 
story briefly describing (a) the strained relations between Mr and 
Mrs Ramsay, (b) the way people blame Mr Know-All for it. 



12. On Behaviour 


J. Krishnamurti 


J. Krishnamurti (1896— ) is a renowned thinker and an extraordinary- 
teacher. His messagCi addressed directly to every individual is 
one of unity and wholeness, of total understanding and total love. 
Read this paragraph and find out how behaviour can be influenced 
by love. 


1 One of the most difficult things in life is to find a way of 
behaviour that is not dictated by circumstances. Circumstances 
and people dictate, or force you to behave in a certain way. The 
way you conduct yourself, the way you eat, the way you talk, your 
moral, your ethical behaviour depend on where you find yourself 
and so your behaviour is constantly varying, constantly changing. 
This is so when you speak to your father, your mother or to your 
servant~your voice, your words, are quite different. The ways 
of behaviour are controlled by environmental influences, and by 
analysing behaviour you can almost predict what people will do 
or will not do. 

2 Now can one ask oneself if one can behave the same inwardly, 
whatever the circumstances ? Can one’s behaviour spring 
from within and not depend on what people think of you or how 
they look at you ? .But that is difficult because one does not know 
what one is within. Within, a constant change is going on also. 
You are not what you were yesterday. Now can one find for oneself 
a way of behaviour which is not dictated by others or by society or 
by circumstances or by religious sanctions, a way of behaviour 
that does not depend on environment ? I think one can find that 
out, if one knows what love is. 
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3 Do you know what love is ? Do you know what it is to 
love people ? To look after a tree, to brush a dog, comb it, feed it, 
means that you care for the tree, you feel great affection for the 
dog. I do not know whether you have noticed a tree in a 
street for which nobody cares; occasionally people look at it and 
pass it by. That tree is entirely different from a tree that is cared 
for in a garden, a tree you sit under, took at, on which you see the 
leaves, climb the branches. Such a tree grows with strength. 
When you look after a tree, when you give it water, manure; when 
you trim it, prune it, care for it, it has a different feeling al¬ 
together from the tree that grows by the roadside. 

4 The feeling of care is the beginning of affection. You know, 
the more you look after things, the more sensitive you become. 
So there has to be affection, a sense of tenderness, kindliness, 
generosity. If there is such affection, then behaviour is dictated by 
that affection and is not dependent on environment, circumstance, 
or people. And to ffnd that affection is one of the most difficult 
things—to be really affectionate whether people are kind to 
you or not kind to you, whether they talk to you roughly 
or whether they are irritated with you. 1 think children 
have it. You all have it when you are young. You feel very 
friendly with one another, with people. You love to pat a dog. 
You look occasionally at things and you also smile easily. But as 
you grow older, all this disappears. And so to have affection 
right through life is one of the most difficult things and without 
it life becomes very empty. You may have children, you may have 
a nice house, a car and all the rest of it, but without affection 
life is like a flower that has no scent. And it is part of education, 
is it not, to come to this affection, from which there is great joy, 
from which alone love can come ? 

5 With most of us love is possessiveness. Where there is 
jealousy, envy, it breeds cruelty, it breeds hatred. Love can only 
exist and flower when there is no hate, no envy, no ambition. 
Without love, life is like the barren earth, arid, hard, brutal. But 
the moment there is affection it is like the earth which blossoms 
with water, with rain, with beauty. One has to learn all this when 
one is very young, not when one is old for then it is too late. Then 
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you become prisoners of society, environment, of husband, wife, 
office. Find out for yourself if you can behave with affection. 
Can you go to your class punctually because you feel you do 
not want to keep people waiting ? Can you be punctual for 
your meals because, again, you do not want to keep people 
waiting ? Can you stop shouting while you are together because 
there are other people watching you, being with you ? 

<6 When behaviour, politeness, consideration are superlicial 
and without affection they have no meaning. But if there is 
affection, kindliness, consideration, then, out of that, comes 
politeness, good manners, consideration for others, which means 
really that one is thinking less and less about oneself, and that is 
one of the most difficult things in life. When one is not concerned 
with oneself, then one is really a free human being. Then one 
can look at the skies, the mountains, the hills, the waters, the 
birds, the flowers, with a fresh mind, with a great sense of affec¬ 
tion. 
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Thematic Structure 

Krishnamurti talks of two kinds of behaviour : (1) behaviour dicta¬ 
ted by circumstances and people and (2) behaviour springing from 
within. The latter is difficult to achieve. 

Para I : Behaviour mostly dictated hy circumstances and people 

1. circumstances and people force one to behave in a certain 
way 

Ex. : (a) the way one conducts oneself *1 dictated by 

(b) the way one eats y people 

(c) the way one talks J 

(d) moral and ethical behaviour — dictated by 

circumstances 

2. behaviour constantly changing 
Ex.: talking to 

father 1 

mother ^ change in voice/words 
servant J 

3. ways of behaviour—controlled by environmental influences 
—analysis of behaviour may help predict people’s actions 

Para 2 : Behaviour unajfccted by circumstances and people 

1. behaviour springing from within and not dependent on 

(a) what peoirle think of you 

(b) how they lork at you 

2. this behaviour difficult to acquire because 

(a) one doesn’t know what one is within 

(b) a constant change going on within 

3. nevertheless it is not impossible to acquire this behaviour 

4. one can find for oneself this kind of behaviour if one 
knows what iove is 

Para 3 : Love : Origin 

starts with the simplest feeling i.e. ‘caring for something or 
someone’ 

Ex. : (a) a roadside tree — uncared for 

(b) a garden tree —■ cared for—grows with strength 

—"has a very different feeling 
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Para 4 : Love : Growth 

1. feeling of care gives rise to affection 

2. the more one looks after things the more sensitive one 
becomes 

3. sensitivity=affectiQn+tenderness+kindliness+generosity 

4. if such affection, then 

(a) behaviour dictated by affection 

(b) hence not dependent on circumtances, environ¬ 
ment, or people 

(c) this means being affectionate whether people kind/ 
unkind/irritated 

(dj one has this affection when young but it disappears 
as one grows older 

(e) hence difficult to have this affection right through 
life 

(f) without affection life very empty 

5. affection begets joy and love—to bring people up to this 
affection is part of education 

Para 5 ; Love vs Possessiveness 

1. with most of us: love=possessiveness 

2. love not the same as possessiveness because 

(a) in possessiveness jealousy and envy—breed cruelty 
and hatred 

(b) in love no place for hatred, envy, ambition 

3. must learn to live the life of love when young since grown¬ 
ups under external pressures 

4. behaving with affection means acting out of sincere consi¬ 
deration for others and not out of external pressures 
Ex. : being punctual, not because someone wants you to 

but because you don’t want others to be kept waiting 

Para 6 : Superficial behaviour vs Selfless behaviour 

1. behaviour dictated by circumstances—people superficial 
and without affection—good manners, politeness, consi¬ 
deration thus shown have no meaning 

2. behaviour with affection ; politeness, good manners, 
consideration born out of a genuine affection, kindliness 
and consideration for others means thinking less and less 
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about oneself—one of the most difficult things in life 

3. One really a free human being when not concerned with 
oneself 


■Comprehension 


(Read the passage and then the thematic structure before you 
answer the following questions.) 

1. Which type of behaviour does the writer want us to aim 
at ? How is it different from usual type of behaviour ? 
What steps according to the author will help us achieve 
our aim ? 

2. We can be polite, good-mannered and considerate to others 
without having any affection for them. How is this beha¬ 
viour different from the one in which these very things are 
done to people with affection 2 Which of the two beha¬ 
viours would you call superficial ? Which one is not dictat¬ 
ed by circumstances and people ? 

3. ‘In possessiveness there is jealousy and envy which breeds 
cruelty and hatred.’ Do you agree ? Expand this idea into 
a short paragraph giving illustrations wherever you can. 

4. How does the feeling of ‘to care for’ finally develop into 
‘love’ ? How does this ‘love’ differ from the love that most 
people have Is the ‘love’ the writer emphasises here a 
product of spontaneous growth or careful training? Quote 
the lines from the passage to support your answer. 

5. Listed below are a few examples of behaviour. Think of 
two situations in which the same behaviour can be dictated 
by (a) circumstances/people and (b) affection for others : 
("Pick up any two.) 

obeying one’s parents 

speaking the truth 

helping a blind man cross the road 
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going out C'i’ the • --iV -o help a foreigner ic* risl a 
place oiiiistoiicn’ . ;rest 
standing in a queue 

Composition 

On the basis of notes in thematic structure, Paras 2 to 6,. 
summarise the writer’s views on ‘How to live one’s life.’ 




